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Memoir of the late Rev. Robert 
Simpson, D. D. Resident and 

_ Theological Tutor at Hoxton 
Academy. 


Tue Rev. Robert Simpson, D.D. 
was born at the farm-house of 
Little Tillerye, near Milnathort, 
in Kinrosshire, Scotland, Feb. 
15, 1746. (O. 8.) The farm on 
which his father resided had been 
in the occupation of the family 
for several generations. It ap- 
pears from Wodrow’s Historical 
Records, that as far back as the 
year 1664, when the arbitrary 
and cruel attempts of Charles the 
Second, to introduce episcopacy 
into Scotland, occasioned so much 
opposition and bloodshed, an an- 
cestor of the Doctor, George 
Simpson, was included in the list 
of proscribed and fugitive adhe- 
rents to truth and a good con- 
science; towards whom every 
office of humanity was strictly 
forbidden as a crime against the 
state. On the re-establishment of 
Presbyterianism, this honoured 
disciple of Christ was restored to 
his home at Tillerye, where the 
family uninterruptedly resided 
until the birth of Dr. Simpson. 
His great grandfather, Robert 
Simpson, his grandfather, and his 
father, all of the same name in 
succession, occupied the same 
farm. They were persons eminent 
in their day, for integrity, piety, 
and an ardent attachment to the 
cause of vital religion. As Dr. 
Simpson inherited the name, so 
he venerated the character of his 
pious ancestors, accounting it his 
Cone. Mae. No. 13. 


chief honour to have descended 
from a race so distinguished. 
His father was an only son, 
and was destined by his parents 
for the ministry; with this view 
he had received a classical edu- 
cation, preparatory to his entering 
on a course of study, at St. An- 
drews: but when about thirteen 
years of age, it was his misfor- 
tune to be deprived of a kind and 
indulgent father. In consequence 
of this event, as the farm now 
devolved upon him, it was con- 
sidered his duty, in the estima- 
tion of his friends, to relinquish 
his studies; and to engage in 
agricultural pursuits; for which 
it appears he had neither taste 
nor inclination, In this situation 
he continued ten or twelve years, 
until the expiration of the lease ; 
when, by the unkind manceuvering 
of a neighbour and a relative, he 
was compelled to quit a station 
which had been occupied by the 
family for several generations, 
He is described by an aged 
person now living in the samé 
parish, as having been a very 
worthy man; of superior educa- 
tion, and of such an honest, un- 
suspicious simplicity of character, 
as by no means rendered him a 
match for one of even an ordinary 
degree of worldly wisdom. Leav- 
ing this farm, he engaged in ano- 
ther at Meddleton : but being un- 
successful, he relinquished agri- 
cultural pursuits, and turned his 
attention to those more congenial 
with his taste. He devoted*him- 
self to the work of tuition, first 
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at Burnside, then at Lochgelly ; 
and finally, being invited to su- 
perintend a coalery at Chenir, in 
the parish of Kinglassie, he ac- 
cepted the offer, and died there 
much respected, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. Among the early 
recollections of Dr. Simpson, in 
reference to his father, was his 
amusing himself frequently while 
sitting by the fire-side of an even- 
ing, in reciting and singing parts of 
Homer and Horace; a proof of 
his classical taste and acquisitions; 
and his son appears to have in- 
herited from him a good native 
genius, a literary taste, and a 
thirst for intellectual improve- 
ment. 

After he had, from want of 
success, relinquished agricultural 
pursuits, probably finding it diffi- 
cult to procure subsistence for his 
increasing family ; his two. eldest 
children, of whom the Doctor 
was one, were taken to live with 
their maternal grandmother, (the 
widow of Robert Lowe, and mo- 
of the late Rev. J. Lowe, of 

r,) at Balcanquel, in Strath- 
diego ; a woman of distinguished 
eminence for piety. If Dr. Simp- 
son ever enjoyed any of the ad- 
vantages of early education, be- 
sides what he had received from 
his father, it was probably while 
residing at Balcanquel; this, how- 
ever, is uncertain. It is probable, 
that, during his residence with 
his grandmother, he was occupied 
eithér in tending the sheep, or in 
-other duties which accorded with 
his age and strength. He is de- 
scribed by a relative as being at 
this period, “‘ a volatile young 
creature,” and as at times affording 
early proofs of superior genius 
and capacity. After remaining a 
few years with his grandmother, 
she relinquished the farm, and 
hecame unsettled : for a while he 
resided at Balmule, occupied pro- 
bably in a manner similar to that 
at Balcanquel : occasionally visit- 
ing the town of Dunfermline. At 


length finding himself tired of 


agricultural life, he went to re-° 


side at Dunfermline, in the year 
1764, and there he bound himself 
oeee. to Mr. David Turn- 
bull, dyer and cloth-dresser. 
Pleased with his new empley- 
ment and association, and impel- 
led by a native ambition, and a 
desire to excel in whatever he 
undertook, he applied himself 
with great assiduity to acquire a 
knowledge of his trade. He also 
discovered at this period an ar- 
dent thirst for literary acquisi- 
tion ; for, after having discharged 
the duties of the day, he fre- 
quently devoted a great part of 
the night to the study of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, 
assisted by a Mr. Andrew Do- 
naldson, a man well qualified to 
give him the necessary instruc- 
tion; and from this pursuit he 
suffered nothing to divert him; 
quite unconscious of the arduous 
and important duties awaiting 
him, he was now laying in stores 
of knowledge, influenced and im- 
pelled by the secret workings of 
him, who was gradually preparing 
the destined instrument for future 
and extensive usefulness. 

During this period, he occa- 
sionally visited his father’s house 
at Lochgelly ; where his time was 
divided between mental improve- 
ment and recreation. At the 
earliest dawn he would be seen 
walking in the fields, or sitting on 
the bank with his book, or his 
paper, pen, and ink. At other 
times he would amuse himself 
with his gun, or his fishing-red ; 
amusements to which he was then 
extremely attached. 

The state of religion in Dun- 
fermline, and im the whole of 


that district, was, at this period, . 


very flourishing; and Dr. Sim 
oid wig be considered as highly 
favoured, both as it respects the 
time and place of his birth and 
early education. He was born 
at a period when vital godliness 
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abounded, and in a part of Scot- 
land pre-eminently distinguished 
for intellectual and religious ex- 
cellence. It was a usual saying 
of the venerable John Brown, of 
Haddington, that he “‘ never was 
in astrath of country where there 
was so much religion and good 
sense.” It was the cradle of the 


- secession ; it was blessed with the 


enlightened and zealous ministry 
of Messrs. Ralph and Ebenezer 
Erskine, and of many others, the 
savour of whose preaching ex- 
tended over the whole district. 
These circumstances would ope- 
rate favourably on such a mind 
as that of Dr. Simpson. By a 
diligent and regular attendance 
on the means of grace, and by 
associating with pious. and judi- 
cious friends, he acquired much 
knowledge, attained a solidity of 
judgment, and was.at times the 
subject of deep impressions, and 
lively sensations, under the pow- 
erful and impressive preaching 
of the popular ministers. of that 
day. For some time after he 
went to Dunfermline, he used to 
travel between three and four 
miles every sabbath, to attend a 
minister of the Antiburgher per- 
suasion, in which he had been 
educated. But one stormy sab- 
bath-day he was invited by a 
relative to go with him and hear 
Mr. Smith, the Burgher minister 
in Dunfermline ; and he was so 
much pleased with the services 
of the day, that, so long as he 
continued in that town, he be- 
came a regular hearer, and pro- 
bably a member of the Burgher 
congregation; proving that he 
was ne bigot, and that minor dif- 
ferences were made to yield to 
considerations of a more import- 
, ant nature. 

In Dunfermline he remained, 
“with some little interruption, 
about ten years, and having by 
Andystrions application attained 

great proficiency in bis trade, 
aiming at stilt greater. improve- 
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ment, he came to the resolution 
of visiting England, without any 
view, at that time, of ultimately 
settling there ; but from a desire 
of obtaining a thorough know- 
ledge of his business, by availing 
himself of the superior advantages 
of the south. A trifling anecdote 
will serve to show the esteem in 
which he was held by his master 
at Dunfermline. He was always 
fond of writing, and was in the 
habit of inscribing his name in 
chalk about the premises, which 
was preserved with the most scru- 
pulous care by his master for 
many years; not permitting it to 
be obliterated; and there it re- 
mained, until a few years ago, 
when it became necessary to take 
down the building, 

From Dunfermline, he went 
first to Haddington; here he in- 
troduced himself to the Rev. John 
Brown, who in his early days 
had lived with his pious grand- 
mother at Baleanquel, in the ca- 
pacity of herd-boy; nor is it a 
little remarkable, that from the 
same farm, and probably engaged 
in the same occupation, two per- 
sons should proceed to attain 
to such eminence and useful- 
ness, and to occupy_stations so 
similar in the church of Christ; 
Mr. Brown, on recognizing in him 
the grandson of Helen Lowe, for 
whom he ever entertained the 
highest respect, received him with 
great kindness, and probably as- 
sisted him, by his recommenda- 
tion, in obtaining employment. 
He remained in Haddington se- 
veral months, during which he 
regularly heard, and highly es- 
teemed his reverend friend, and 
frequently visited at his house. 
In a letter addressed to the Rev. 
J. Brown, junr. dated September, 
1795, he says; ‘‘ I donot wonder 
at your addressing me as a 
stranger, because, when I was at. 
Haddington, in the year 1770, 
you were but young, and perhaps 
do not recollect my posit 
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calling upon your father, and 
spending an hour with him. I 
well remember a searching ser- 
mon he preached from these 
words; ‘What went ye out for 
to see? &c. Although at that 
time I had no experimental ac- 
quaintance with the truth as it is 
in Jesus, yet his grave appear- 
ance in the pulpit, his solemn, 
weighty, and energetic manner of 
speaking used to affect. me very 
much. Certainly his preaching 
was close, and his address to the 
conscience pungent. Like his 
Lord and Master, he spoke with 
authority and hallowed pathos, 
having tasted the sweetness and 
felt the power of what he de- 
livered.” 

Leaving Haddington, he pro- 
ceeded to Hitchel, near Kelso, 
where his relative, Mr. Coventry, 
a Burgher minister, resided. From 
hence, having tarried some time, 
he passed onward through Nor- 
thumberland to Morpeth ; stay- 
ing, probably, at some of the in- 
termediate towns, to recruit his 
finances, having then no other re- 
sources than his own skill and in- 
dustry. From Morpeth he went 
by recommendation to Cother- 
stone, in Yorkshire ; a place des- 
tined to bé the scene of events, 
infinitely important to himself, 
and highly beneficial tothe church 
of Christ. 

On coming to Cotherstone, he 
entered the service of Mr. Topling, 
with whom he found a regular 
employment. After remaining a 
year or two in this situation, he 
felt a desire to visit his friends in 
Scotland, and perhaps at the time 
might not entertain the idea of 
returning again to England. But 
after spending some time with his 
friends, feeling a strong bias of 
mind towards Cotherstone, he re- 
turned. Thus, whatever were his 
private intentions, they were all 
overruled by him, who worketh 
all things after the counsels of 
his own will. 


He brought with him to this 
place materials for the formation 
of a most excellent character; a 
healthy, vigorous constitution, 
great energy of mind and feeling, 
a high degree of moral excellence, 
an amiable and generous dispo- 
sition, which raised him in the 
esteem of all who knew him; and 
when all these natural and ac- 
quired endowments were sanc- 
tified and crowned by divine 
grace, he became “a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified and meet for 
the master’s use, and prepared 
unto every good work.” 

From information collected in 
the neighbourhood, the follow- 
ing character has been transmit- 
ted by a respectable correspond- 
ent. ‘‘He-came to Cotherstone, a 
man of good understanding, well 
informed, fond of reading, grave 
in his deportment, exempt, how- 
ever, from ansterity, and a cheer- 
ful companion. He made a pro- 
fession of religion, was considered 
an upright and a consistent cha- 
racter; aud he so eminently ex- 
celled in devotional exercises, as 
to excite the astonishment of all 
who heard him; he was also 
highly esteemed for his sound 
sense and sterling integrity ; 
while his amiable temper and 
conduct, recommended him to 
the respect and affection of all 
that knew him.” ‘‘ Such,” adds 
the writer of the above, “ was his 
character, antecedent to that 
change which places him among 
‘the excellent of the earth.’” 
Grace grafted on a stock so pleas- 
ing could not fail of producing a 
plant of no ordinary value; a 
holy impetus being now given 
to his strong feelings, all his 
energies were awakened into 
action in the service of his God. 
The moment was now approach- 
ing, when God, who had sepa- 
rated him from his birth, was 
about to call him by his grace, 
and to reveal his Son in him. - 

On his first coming to Cother- 
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stone, like all steady, judicious 
Scotchmen, he associated with 
the dissenters ; and sat under the 
evangelical and useful ministry of 
the Rev. Mr. Prattman, who 
proved the honoured instrument, 
in the hand of God, of bringing 
him to a saving knowledge of the 
truth. Some single sentence, com- 
ing from the lips of the man of 
God, was directed to the heart. 
The bow was drawn ata venture, 
but an unseen hand guided it 
between the joints of the harness, 
and caused it to inflict a wound, 
the excessive pain of which, no- 
thing could alleviate but the balm 
of Gilead: the arrow was sharp in 
his heart; he was brought to ex- 
perience those terrors of an awa- 
kened conscience which drank up 
his spirits, and by which, to adopt 
his own expression, he “‘ was 
shaken asit were over the mouth 
of hell.” For awhile he was de- 
tained at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
enveloped in its gloom, and ter- 
rified by its lightnings and thun- 
derings; he was brought into 
great legal bondage and alarm, in 
order that he might be more 
eminently qualified to proclaim a 
full, a free, and a glorious salva- 
tion, from the guilt and dominion 
of sin, the curse of the law, the 
terrors of conscience, and from 
eternal death. 

Previous to this, it has been 
seen, that he had much light in 
the understanding,exhibited much 
rectitude of moral conduct, was 
the subject of occasional fervour 
of religious feeling, and possess- 
ed considerable gifts in prayer; 
affording, hereby, a striking spe- 
cimen how far a person may ad- 
vance in a profession of religion, 
without becoming the subject of 
its subduing and _ sanctifying 
power. Influenced by a lively 
recollection of his own experi- 
ence, he was led to entertain 
jealous apprehensions of the re- 
ality of religion, in many who 
came with a fair character from 
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beyond the Tweed; until he kad 
obtained some decided evidence, 
that their religion was something 
more than edneational and theo- 
retical. Perhaps it may be ad- 
mitted, that he sometimes carried 
these prejudices to an extent 
which bordered on tncharitable- 
ness; requiring alonger probation, 
and a severer ordeal than charity, 
which hopeth all things, might 
demand. But if any apology be 
deemed necessary, let it be sought 
in his own peculiar experience, in 
the eminency to which he attain- 
edin a profession of religion, and 
the convincing proof he after- 
wards had, that, notwithstanding 
all his enjoyments, and all his 
security, it was only a professior. 
He could adopt the language of 
Paul, and say, in reference to 
his former state, “ touching the 
righteousness which is in the 
law,” (apveneros,) irreprehensible ; 
but with him he could after- 
wards say; “ what things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss 
for Christ.” 

That he had now undergone a 
wonderful and an entire revolu- 
tion of views and of feelings, was 
as evident to his own mind as the 
light of day, or the reality of his 
own existence; and of this he 
never entertained the shadow of 
a doubt to his last moment. In 
reply to one of his students, who 
asked him for some account of 
his own experience, he said; “ I 
feel it no difficult task to set my 
seal to the truth of these senti- 
ments on experimental religion ; 
(alluding to an oration of Witsius, 
on the excellence of the christian 
religion.) Thanks to sovereign 
grace, [ have been left in no be- 
wildering uncertainty as to the 
state of my heart before God ; 
the difference between my pre- 
sent and former condition is infi- 
nitely greater than that of light 
and darkness, day and night. 
The peculiar dealings of God 
with my soul, have made so deep 
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and lasting an impression, that 
the remembrance of them must 
follow me into eternity, and live in 
my memory when time shall be 
no more. I often look back to the 
period when [ first felt the hor- 
rors of a guilty conscience, and 
the power of divine wrath in the 
torments of my mind. My suf- 
ferings were indescribable. Well 
could I have adopted that re- 
markably expressive language, 
‘ The fiery law laid hold of my 
soul, took me, and shook me 
over the very pit of hell!’ But 
oh, the inexpressible pleasure 
which flowed into my heart when 
the gospel came to my relief! 
When I was enabled to see grace 
in all its glory, Christ in all his 
mercy, and the gospel in all its 
blessings ;—when the hand of 
faith grasped these blessings, and 
I sat beneath the smiles of a re- 
conciled God, my enjoyments 
were as indescribable as my for- 
mer agonies. Often, with feel- 
ings overpowered, and a heart 
overflowing with joy, I have 
longed for a soul boundless as 
eternity itself, to contain all the 
happiness of a sinner saved by 
grace.” (See Whitridge’s Ser- 
mon, p. 31, 32.) So great was 
the change, that at first he was 
almost overpowered ; it seemed a 
pleasing dream. To borrow his 
own simple mode of expression, 
when describing his state of mind 
at that period, he repeatedly 
went to the door, to see if the 
trees and the meadows remained 
the same; imagining that nature 
herself must have sympathized 
in the change. He was for a 
while almost unfitted for the so- 
ber realities of life, committing, 
as he used to say, ‘‘ egregious 
blunders in his business.” In 
short, his joyful feelings, occa- 
sioned by the sensible deliver- 
ance he. had obtained, were of 
the highest order, amounting to 
rapture. ‘‘ For days together,” 
said he to a friend, ‘‘ I was like 


one transported to the third hea- 
vens, so that I could scarcely tell 
whether I was in the body, or 
out of the body. Oh, what days 
of heaven were those !—the re- 
collection of them, after a lapse 
of fifty years, is still fresh and 
delightful. I seemed to have got 
within the very GRAspP of the IN- 
VISIBLE.” Much as he had been 
esteemed before for his blame- 
less character and superior gifts, 
he now became an object of inte- 
resting contemplation, and of the 
purest and most ardent affection. 
Whereas before he excelled in 
the gift of prayer, now the in- 
workings of holy fervour invest- 
ed his supplications with an ar- 
dour which astonisbed, and melt- 
ed, and transported those who 
joined with him at social meet- 
ings for prayer and praise. It is 
recorded, that on one of those 
occasions, when he had been in a 
remarkable happy frame, and 
had been pouring out his soul 
with great energy, the whole as- 
sembly was melted to tears, and, 
on rising from their knees, one 
of them ran to him, and embra- 
cing him, said, ‘‘ Simpson, you 
have been into the third heavens, 
and have carried us along with 
you.” ‘ The memory of those 
days,” says a respectable corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ was always cherish- 
ed by his pious friends ; and I 
remember, when, after the lapse 
of many years, one of his intimate 
companions reverted to them with 
feelings of grateful interest.” He 
was characterized at that time by 
an ardent zeal for what are deno- 
minated Calvinistic views of di- 
vine truth, and by a simplicity, 
humility, and uniform sanctity of 
deportment, which were at once 
an evidence of the scriptural na- 
ture of his principles, and of the 
genuine influence of those prin- 
ciples on his own heart. In. the 
firmest adherence to this system 
he continued until death;, and 
while he employed his.,mental 
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powers in illustrating and defend- 
ing it, he adorned the doctrines 
he maintained by a holy life and 
conversation. 

He was now animated with a 
noble zeal to promote the glory 
of God, and the salvation of im- 
mortal souls. He frequently as- 
sembled with his christian friends, 
for religious exercises; and a 
concern for the spiritual and eter- 
nal welfare of his relations lay 
near his heart, and induced him 
to write several long and inte- 
resting letters tothem. A diligent 
inquiry has been instituted with 
the hope of obtaining a sight of 
these letters; but itis to be feared 
they are irrecoverably lost. His 
brother, who is still living, has 
some recollection of them, and 
says they were considered as 
uncommonly interesting; and, 
doubtless, could they be found, 
they would prove a valuable 
treasure. Should they, on fur- 
ther inquiry, be found, they 
will be at the service of the 
magazine, for which this memoir 
is written. 
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But not satisfied with the cir- 
cumscribed field of usefulness, 
in which the energies of his 
soul could not find sufficient 
scope, he felt a desire to be em- 
ployed in proclaiming the gospel 
to his fellow-creatures. In this 
laudable wish he was encouraged 
by the unanimous advice of his 
pastor and christian friends. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1776, in 
the thirtieth year of his age, he 
entered an academy which was 
instituted for training young men 
of piety and talent for the work 
of the ministry among protestant 
dissenters, with whom he had 
now cast in his lot. This aca- 
demy was situated at Heckmond- 
wicke in Yorkshire, and was su- 
perintended by that truly excel- 
lent servant of Christ, the Rev. 
James Scott, who was honoured 
as an instrument of sending forth 
into the ministry many faithful 
and zealous preachers of the gos- 
pel, among the most eminent of 
whom we may venture to place 
the subject of this memoir. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 
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NO. XIII.—THE EXCELLENCE OF 
TRUE RELIGION, 
Wisdom is the principal thing : 
therefore get wisdom ; and with 

all thy getting, get understand- 

ing. Proverbs iv. 7. 
MENTAL endowments are gene- 
rally esteemed far preferable to 
any external qualifications or 

ossessions. To the man of ta- 
fot and science, our minds pay 
an involuntary homage, which 
they refuse to the mere posses- 
sor of riches. But these endow- 
ments themselves are infinitely 
surpassed by a principle of reli- 
gion, which resulting, as it does 
ii every case, from the proper 
knowledge of the divine author 
of our being, is alone deserving, 
in the highest sense, of the name 


of wisdom; and is calculated to 
shed the most benign and blessed 
influence, both on our present 
conduct, and our future and ever- 
lasting destiny. 

This principle, under the epi- 
thet of wisdom, Solomon, of all 
men the best qualified to judge 
upon the subject, commends to 
us, from its excellence; “* Wis- 
dom is the principal thing : there- 
fore get wisdom ; and with all thy 
getting, get understanding.” 

I. The excellence of a religious 
principle appears, first, from its 
origin. Every good gift cometh 
from above; but this is, in a pe- 
culiar and special manner, the case 
with the true and saving knowledge 
of the Almighty. The external re- 
velation by which this is afforded, 
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was the result of a direct and im- 
mediate interference on his part ; 
operating by his Spirit, in a re- 
markable manner, upon the minds 
of those who were employed to 
reduce it to a written form, pre- 
serving it in the world, when 
produced, by the active interpo- 
sition of his providence, and 
raising up successively, both by 
his providence and grace, an or- 
der of men for the publication of 
its contents. Here are communi- 
cated to us the secrets of his 
counsel,—the purposes of his 
adorable will for the salvation 
of man, which it was beyond the 
power of the highest created be- 
ing to have otherwise discovered. 
What man, what angel, knoweth 
the things of God? But God 
hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit. Nor is this all; but, 
in addition to this, the same di- 
vine agency that originally indited 
this word is employed to prepare 
the mind for the reception of it, 
as the wax is prepared by the in- 
fluence of a vital heat for the im- 
pression of the signet. Secret 
and imperceptible is the ope- 
ration of this agency on the 
heart, like the dew of heaven upon 
the rising plant; but though not 
often to be distinguished, during 
the process, from the workings 
of our own minds, it is always 
evidenced by the result. An asto- 
nishing change in our views, and 
feelings, and principles, pro- 
claims its presence ; and the mind 
assents, under the most complete 
and perfect conviction of its truth, 
to the apostolic declaration, “ It 
is God that worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.” 

Thankful indeed we ought to be 
for the possession of that volume 
which places us in a condition so 
far superior to that of the ancient 
heathen. To them heaven .was 
filled with spectres of their own 
imagination, and their minds were 
perpetually distracted by fear and 
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alarm amidst the delusions of 
their varied homage. But to us 
the darkness is past, the true 
light shineth, the God that made 
the heavens and the earth has 
revealed himself: he apper.'s in 
all the effulgence of his moral 
attributes, and proclaims himself, 
in his word, to our listening ears, 
as the God of mercy and grace 
through the Son of his love. Let 
us be aware, however, that the 
neglect, on our part, of this word, 
or a refusal to invoke that aid by 
which alone it can be rendered 
effectual to our happiness, will 
entail upon us a doom far heavier 
than that of the heathen, and 
involve us in a darkness admit- 
ting of a tenfold deeper shade 
than their’s. Happy, thrice happy 
are those individuals in whom 
this word has become, under a 
divine influence, the guiding prin- 
ciple of their thoughts and actions, 
Such an influence, though distinct 
from the conscience, is yet the 
vital principle by which it is 
sanctified ;—the soul of our soul, 
and the shekinah of our bodily 
temple. 

If. We proceed to consider, 
secondly, some of the effects of 
that principle which is here de- 
nominated wisdom, and which 
never fails to justify its title to 
the appellation by its results, 
Among these effects we may 
surely place foremost the cha- 
racter of order that is restored 
to the mind. The voice of rea- 
son is now heard amidst - the 
tumult of the passions. That law 
which, while impelled by our 
appetites and instincts, we tram- 
pled under foot, resumes its au- 
thority, and is obeyed in its dic- 
tates. We view it as a transcript 
of the nature of the God whom 
we love, and the expression of 
his will, It is written with an 
immortal finger on the tablet of 
the heart ; and what is written in 
the heart never fails to occur to 
the recollection, nor can be resist- 
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ed in its influence. Thus a change 
is produced in the mind, equiva- 
lent to that in the natural world, 
when out of darkness the Al- 
mighty fiat “‘ called up light :” 
a wild and tumultuous chaos 
gives place to a scene of order, 
harmony, and beauty. 

The elevating tendency of the 
mind is a further result of this 
principle. Of unconverted men, it 
may truly be said that their minds 
are entombed in sense. — 
gross vapours, they are incapable 
of ascending from this earth. It 
was a conviction of this state 
which led seme of the wiser 
heathen to suppose that the souls 
of voluptuous men were so wed- 
ded to their bodies, as to be per- 
petually hovering, after their dis- 
solution, around their graves. 
But a religious principle renders 
the motions of the spirit free and 
aspiring. Allied to the Deity by 
this principle, it can no longer 
confine its attention and pursuits 
to earth. It soars on the wing 
of contemplation and devotion to 
his footstool, and delights itself 
in fellowship with the Father and. 
the Son. “‘ Whom have I in hea- 
ven but thee?” is its language, 
‘* and there is none upon earth 
that I desire besides thee.” In 
close connexion with this ten- 
dency of mind, is an habitual 
readiness to converse with the 
Deity through the medium of his 
works. Upon these works the 
christian sees the print of his 
footsteps, or the impress of his 
hand. It was the sluggishness 
of superstition that led men to 
invent a variety of idols to serve 
as so many mementos of the 
Deity; but he who is possessed 
of the principle we are referring 
to, needs no such mementos. 
In every thing that exists, he 
beholds a proof of his being and 
perfections. The whole crea- 
tion is to him but the outer 
court of that temple in which 
the Deity resides, and through 
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which he not unfrequently passes 
into the interior, to converse 
with him in the most intimate 
and ravishing manner. The 
ladder which the afflicted patri- 
arch beheld in vision, is a type 
of the connexion formed, in a 
christian’s view, between heaven 
and earth. He ascends, by the 
scale of visible things, to the in- 
visible God. His affections and 
contemplation flow along the 
channel of created objects to 
their source. He finds, in short, 
the Creator in the creature, and 
feels himself every where sur- 
rounded with the fs of his 
presence, as with the element in 
which “ he lives, and moves, and 
has his being.” 

But the excellence of a reli- 
gious principle is particularly ma- 
nifest in the great and noble end 
which it leads the subject of it 
to propose to himself for his ex- 
istence. What is the chief end 
to which, in a natural state, man 
bends all his views, and all his 
wishes? Is it not in some sha 
or other the gratification of t 
This is the idol before which he 
bows down, and to which he 
makes the most costly sacrifices ; 
an idolatry this far less equivocal, 
and far more prevalent, than the 
worship of images. But he whose 
mind has been irradiated with a 
divine light, and who is possessed 
of the wisdom that cometh from 
above, is released from this de- 
basing servitude. He pledges 
now his powers and his faculties 
to the service of a being whose 
perfections render his will the 
only proper law for the intelli- . 
gent universe, and in the promo- 
tion of whose designs, the highest 
angel feels himself honoured 
being — to ne ae 
energies to that purpose. 
this principle the Mediator the 
self acted; --“‘not my will,but thine 
be done” and, however distant 
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Savionr in this particular; as 
upon one and the same principle, 
both the brightest planet, and the 
star of the feeblest lustre, move 
and roll in their course. ; 
III. It remains only that we 
point out the progressive nature, 
towards a state of complete per- 
fection and felicity, of that divine 
and heavenly principle, which is 
considered under the representa- 
tion of the truest wisdom. In 
this respect its excellence will 
be strikingly apparent. It must 
be that a principle which brings 
with it the life of heaven into the 
soul, will extend and increase in 
its power and operations, To life, 
a gradual tendency towards ma- 
turity and perfection is essential. 
When we see the plant shootin 
from the sod to its destine 
height; when we behold the 
powers with which the young of 
all creatures are endowed, gra- 
dually unfolding and developing 
themselves ; when, by a slower, 
but still equally certain process, 
we perceive the individuals of 
the human species increasing in 
antares and nig oth we can 
su at the vital 
eames Rpaienthe spiritual 
being of a christian is alone for- 
bidden to advance. The progress 
of this latter, indeed, is insured, 
not only by its own nature, but 
by the promises of heaven. Un- 
like every thing else with which 
we are, acquainted, it knows of 
no maturity here, beyond which 
it cannot proceed. It is a stranger 


to the sickliness and infirmities of 
, and in this respect is com- 
tely opposed to our present na- 


ture. ‘‘ The youths shall faint and 
be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall;”--their strength, how- 
ever firm and vigorous, when it 
reaches a certain bound, will as 
rie iy aeation and dwindle away: 
** but theythat wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength.” While 
the ouler man perishes in them, 
tha inner man is renewed day 
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by day. It is thus that the fruit 
of piety knows no diminution by 
the lapse of years, but increases 
both in flavour and in quantity to 
the very last. ‘‘ The righteous 
shall bring forth fruit in old age, 
they shall still be fat and flourish- 
ing, to show that the Lord is up- 
right, and-there is no unrighte- 
ousness in him.” 

It is not meant to insinuate 
that there will be no opposition 
to the growth of this heaven-born 
principle within us. On the con- 
trary, ‘‘ the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh, and these are contrary 
the one to the other, so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye 
would.” But the one principle 
has resources: afforded to it, de- 
nied to the other, and which en- 
sure for it the victory. The grain 
of mustard seed will break forth 
from among the clods under 
which it is buried, and become 
a great tree. The morning light 
will pierce through the clouds 
that seek to intercept its rays, 
and shine more and more unto 
the perfect day. The seed of God 
in holy souls will war against 
the seed of the serpent till it 
prevails. Though hell may open 
wide her mouth, and enlarge 
herself beyond measure, a true 
christian, in whom this seed re- 
maineth, is in a safe and good 
condition. He finds himself borne 
up by an Almighty arm, and 
carried, as on the wings of an- 
gels, until the wicked one hath 
no power over him, or, as an 
apostle phrases it, toucheth him 
not. 

From the progress of grace in 
the soul, the firmest assurance 
arises of heavenly felicity. That, 
indeed, is the only true assurance 
of heaven which gives us, not 
merely the idea of it as a thing 
to comie, but the very beginnings 
and foretastes of it in our souls. 
Its fulness and glory we are un- 
able, in our present state, per- 
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fectly to apprehend. We know 
not what latent powers or capa- 
cities the mind may unfold on its 
entrance into eternity, or what 
enlargement its present capacities 
for happiness may receive from 
the sight of God. Neither can 
we tell the exact nature of those 
advantages which will be. be- 
stowed on the body at the resur- 
rection. We know only that it 
will be freed from all its present 
imperfections. ‘‘ The senses then 
will no more degrade the imagi- 
nation, nor the imagination cor- 
rupt the heart. The magnificent 
scenery thrown open to our view, 
will rouse the attention, and im- 
part a glow and vigour to all our 
conceptions. That roused atten- 
tion will never tire; those glow- 
ing conceptions will never cloy : 
the whole man compounded of 
an indestructible body, as well 
as an immortal soul, will visit, in 
eternal succession, the streets of 
the heavenly city, and drink of 
‘*the pure river of life that pro- 
ceeds from the throne of God 
and the Lamb.” 

Listen then, O ye young espe- 
cially; to the advice of Solomon 
in the text. .Make that wisdom 
the object of your pursuits, which 
all his eloquence was employed 
to recommend ; and which is de- 
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nied to none that supplicate it at 
the gates of heaven. With all 
your getting, get that understand- 
ing which he inculcates. Destitute 
of this principle of celestial origin, 
and to be planted in the mind 
only by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, you will remain without 
any efficient corrective of the 
vicious propensities of your na- 
ture; any effectual antidote to 
the influence of powerful tempta- 
tions; any infallible solace for the 
hour of adversity and trial; and 
any connecting tie to a better 
world. Of that eternal state which 
stretches out itself before you, 
and towards which you are borne 
with a flight more rapid than that 
of the turtle’s wing, think how 
soon and how suddenly you may 
become the inhabitant. The flower 
that blossoms in the morning, and 
fills the air with its fragrance, but, 
nipped by some unkindly blast, 
or scorched by the solar ray, 
sinks down before night deprived 
of all its fragrance and beauty, 
is an apt and striking emblem of 
your insecurity and frailty.. Wait 
not then, my dear youth, for'a 
more convenient season. Be wise 
to day. Itis the voice of heavenly 
wisdom herself that intreats you, 
saying, ‘“‘ My son, give me thy 
heart.” y , 
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SECOND LETTER FROM PURITAN 
FARM. 
Mr. Ep1ror ;—It would have gra- 
tified you, I have no doubt, to 
have dined with us last Saturday, 
not for the dishes, especially on 
that day, but for the compli- 
ments paid by our wife to the in- 
dependence of your Magazine. 
Among other excellent things 
said by her after dinner, I dis- 
tinctly remember the following, 
word for word. ‘ The banner of 
nonconformity,” said she, ‘has 
been kept so folded up of late, that 


its fringes only have been visible. 
The royal arms of the King of 
kings might not be quartered 
within, for any thing that is al- 
lowed to appear openly. But now 
we may hope for a rock in the 
Congregational Magazine, on 
which this banner may be dis- 
played on the broad gale of tole- 
ration.” Her eye glanced at the 
picture of her ejected ancestor as 
she spoke, and her look seemed 
to express an earnest wish, that 
the days in which he lived had 
been equally favourable to the 
C2 
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avowal of principles held sacred 
by conscience, and cherished by 
the heart. 

I promised in my last to in- 
form you how we catechize in 
our family, but with your leave, 
I will tell you first, how we were 
catechizedin youth. Indeed, since 
Ihave thought over the proposal 
I made of sending you our do- 
mestic picture; (I do not mean by 
this the family painting mention- 
ed in my last; that, I am sorry to 
say, hangs in as much uncertainty 
as ever, if not more; for, un 
secing my reasons in black and 
white, in your Magazine, have 
some weight with our wife, I 
despair of gaining my object. 
Perhaps, you will drop a hint by 
way of note, in support of my 
wish, for ieuesnandii it cannot 
be; or why should she set such 
store by that of her ejected an- 
eestor?) This digression compels 
me te begin my sentence again ; 
because, otherwise, the last part 
would be too far off from the first 
to connect naturally in the read- 
ing: for if it is with you as with 
myself, a long parenthesis is a 
very awkward thing to mouth well. 
I could mention some writers who 

me out of voice sadly by this 
t; especially when my breath- 
ing is short. Now as you criticise 
at times, do not miss the first op- 
portunity of hinting to book- 
makers, that they ought to keep 
in view the case of weak lungs, 
as well as the interest of weak 
capacities; for a short winded 
reader is as much confused by a 
long and intricate sentence, as a 
w brain by a mysterious 

one. But to return;— 

-Since I have thought over my 
proposal of sending you our do- 
mestic picture, it has occurred to 
ame, that an account of “‘my fa- 
ther’s house,” and his catechizing, 
will answer the same purpose, 
and prevent any rumpus in the 
family ; for, I begin to suspect, 
that our lads and our girls might 
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not approve of being made public 
in this way. Now, to avoid hurt- 
ing their feelings, I have been 
rubbing up my memory for the par- 
ticulars of my father’s plan; and, 
what is very remarkable, I have 
found it more easy to recollect 
these, than the particulars of my 
own. And while noting down his 
sabbath evening remarks,I seemed 
to myself living ever again the pe- 
riod of youth, witha relish keener 
even than the reality itself. ‘For 
I was my father’s son, tender and 
only beloved, in the sight of my 
mother. He taught me also, and 
said unto me, let thine heart re- 
tain my words, keep my com- 
mandments and live.” I can fancy 
him before me now;—a hale, 
hearty, plain man, in a full-bot- 
tomed wig, setting in his large 
arm-chair, with a Henry’s Bible 
before him, and an Assembly’s 
Catechism, and surrounded by 
his children and servants, upon 
a Sabbath evening. His manner 
on these occasions was solemn, 
but not terrifying; truth came 
from his lips with the majesty of 
law, but it was still “‘ the law of 
kindness,” and enlivened through- 
out by a plainness. which had a 
cast of pleasantry aboutit, toa 
stranger. Indeed, a smile was no 
ancommon thing in the circle, 
owing to the homeliness and 
quaintness of some observations; 
and yet it never bordered upon 
levity. He had one style for 
my sisters and myself; another 
for the grown-up servants; and a 
third style for the boys who at- 
tended upon the cattle; nor was 
this last the least ingenious, as 
you will say, when you see the 
specimens. 

After a short prayer, he began 
his examinations by asking for 
the texts and heads of the ser- 
mons; then he went over two 
pages of the catechism with proofs. 
So far, he made no observations 
of his own ; but when ae 
was over, he always sel 
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some chapter suited to the sub- 
ject before us, making the scrip- 
tures explain the questions, and 
the questions throw light upon 
the scriptures. I shall never for- 
get how he handled the divinity 
of the Saviour, upon the night he 
determined to quit the old meet- 
ing for ever. The Arian minister 
had preached in the afternoon, 
upon Christ’s temptation in the 
wilderness : we had all been there, 
servants and all ; and it being his 
second sabbath among us, cu- 
riosity kept alive attention. But 
the more we listened, the more 
we were puzzled; for he was 
either so misty, or so manceuver- 
ing, that at the close, there was no 
telling what he thought of Christ, 
nor of Satan. Indeed, when our 
payee joined us on the way 

ome, he said, ‘‘ Why, Measter, 
I doubt there be a caterpillar got 
upon our ould tree of life now ; 
I had reather pluck ears of corn 
from the Bible field, and rill 
them for myself, than go-back to 
meeting for food, oh, measter.” 
“Why, Thomas,” said my father, 
‘* what is amiss?” ‘I is no schol- 
ard, Sir; but when I overhears 
the youngsters behind, saying as 
how the parson made out there 
wur no Devil, but a figure of one, 
mayhap, my thoughts of him are 
not far wrong; he dont credit 
there is a Devil, or he would 
never spoken as made youngsters 
laugh at the enemy. And, to be 
plain, measter, there might be no 
Saviour for any good a poor 
sinner can get out of the Jesus 
he preaches; we mun live upon 
your evening spoundings till we 
can get a right parson from Eck- 
mondwicke.” While poor Tho- 
mas was saying this, the tears 
were in his eyes, and every now 
and then he looked back to the 
old meeting, as if he expected to 
see it fallen. After a short time 
he left us, saying, “I mun go 
back to the lane, and drop a 
word er so among them young- 
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sters, for they are laughing still.” 
My father became very thought- 
fal, and sighed deeply all the way 
home; even at tea, he said but 
very little, and the moment it 
was over he went to his closet. 
However, at the stated hour of 
catechizing, he was in his old arm 
chair as usual, with Henry’s Bible 
before him, open at the 3rd of 
Matthew. That night he made.no 
inquiry about the sermons we had 
heard, but, after hearing the ques- 
tions, he began to expound in his 
own way, to this effect :— 

‘‘ Thomas, our minds are like 
sacks, they keep best when full, 
what is the best way to keep chaff 
out of them?” ‘“‘ Cram them with 
corn, Sir.” ‘Well, I am going to 
attempt this, at least, if not to 
cram exactly, to leave but little 
room for the chaff of error. Now 
lads, I am going to speak about 
what you have been hearing this 
afternoon about the Saviour and 
Satan; and we shall begin with 
the last, first. You know there 
are good.-men and bad men in 
this world?” “Yes, Sir.” “‘Well, 
may there not be good angels and 
bad angels in the other world ?” 
“Yes, Sir.” ‘But the angels were 
all good at first, how could any 
then turn out ill afterwards, Tho- 
mas?” ‘‘ Just as our first parents 
did, who wur every wit as good 
as angels original, not so great 
though.” ‘ John,(that’sme,) were 
a copy of the Bible sent among 
spirits who had never seen human 
beings, nor heard of them before, 
would such spirits show any good 
sense in saying, that Pharaoh and 
Judas were mere figures of 
speech?” ‘‘They could never say 
so, surely ; but I see your drift in 
this question; the new minister 
never saw the devil, and there- 
fore, declares him to be a figure 
of speech, although the Bible de- 
scribes him as fully as it does 
Pharaoh and Judas.” ‘ Right, 
whatever we know them to be 
real persons by, by the same 
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tokens we know Satan to be a 
real person. Thomas, whatterror 
or punishment did the new mi- 
nister leave in that final sentence, 
* Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels?’” ‘‘Just none at all 
Sir; for 1 happen to understand 
the meaning of figures of speech 
from Miss Mary, there ;—you 
know, Miss, you said, when you 
used to go a-field with I, plough- 
ing for your health, as how I 
wur highly figritive in my speech 
about weeds, and grubs, and 
blight, and so forth: now, meas- 
ter, departing to the great figure, 
and its little figures, is not no 
punishment at all; them are 
things dont want everlasting fire 
to burn them.” ‘Very true, Tho- 
mas; the notion takes away all 
terror from hell; all sanctions 
from divine law; and leaves no- 
thing solemn about the Judge 
himself. Now, lads, do you see 
through all this.” “Yes, Sir, Tum- 
mas, has made it outclear.” “Well, 
you must take care not to join 
those thoughtless youngsters who 
were laughing at the devil, as we 
came up the orchard lane. This 
young minister, who has turned 
their heads, knows no better 
himself; but neither his sayings, 
nor their sneers, can alter your 
Bible; and, therefore, ought not 
to alter your fear of the wicked 
spirit; there is no laughing around 
him in hell, but ‘ weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’ We come now 
to amore cheerful subject, that is, 
the dear and glorious Saviour.” 
My sheet is done before I am 
half done, but you shall hear more 
soon from, Non. Con. 





ON MYSTERY. 
To the Editors. 
Sir ;— Having lately heard a ser- 
mon from my minister, in which 
he noticed the subject of mys- 
tery, I have taken the liberty of 
transcribing from his notes, to 
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which he has given me access, 
the following passages, which are 
very much at your service, if 
you think the publication of them 
likely to do good. 

“The exact méaning of Mys- 
TERY is SECRET,—a thing im- 
amy known, or entirely un- 

nown. Paul speaks of the mys- 
tery of the calling of the Gentiles, 
though there had certainly been 
frequent intimations, in the pro- 
— and in the language of our 

ord himself, of the fact. The peo- 
ple in general did not understand 
these predictions, nor did the apos- 
tles themselves, till the case of 
Cornelius, by the admission of an 
heathen on the express command 
of God, ‘enlightened them, and 
settled the question. After Peter's 
exposition of his conduct, (Acts 
xi. 1—18.) all hesitation ceased. 
And with this the mystery ceased. 
It was no longer a mystery. Reve- 
lation, in the very nature of 
things, is opposed to mystery; 
and, consequently, a thing re- 
vealed is no longer a secret. 
Hence the triumphant shout of 
the Socinians, as if they had 
made quite a discovery in biblical 
criticism. But who that has 
common sense, and has given to 
the investigation of scripture one 
hour’s serious attention, pretends 
to differ from them on that point? 
Here we are perfectly agreed; 
and as we must necessarily part 
so widely from each other in 
some other views of the subject, 
let us go on in harmony as far 
as we can. 

“ But we remark, that this 
word, like most other words, has 
by use acquired another, though a 
kindred meaning; and, therefore, 
when we employ the term, let us 
inquire, and fairly state, the sense 
in which we use it. ‘ There can 
be no mystery,’ say our oppo- 
nents, ‘ in scripture, because it 
is the object of scripture to reveal 
the truth; and things revealed 
cease to be secret,—cease to be 
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mystery.” Admitted, according 
to the original use of the term; 
and in this sense we are persuaded 
the divinity of the Saviour is no 
mystery :—it is revealed. 

“* But the word ‘ mystery,’ in 
its conventional use, and always 
when employed in this contro- 
versy, signifies, A THING BEYOND 
OUR COMPREHENSION. This, 
therefore, does not apply to the 
circumstance of its revelation, or 
otherwise, but to the SUBJECT 
itself. Now, who will deny that 
there are mysteries of this kind 
in many a revealed truth? Or 
who will pretend that such mys- 
teries form a ground of rejecting 
that truth? What, for instance, 
is more completely revealed than 
the being and perfections of God? 
There is no mystery as it regards 
the revelation; yet who does not 
admit, that there are depths, 
which no human line can fathom, 
—difficulties, which no human 
powers can solve? These, by the 
common consent of mankind, which 
constitutes the rule of verbal 
meaning,* are termed, ‘ mys- 
teries.’ 

“If we must have anew voca- 
bulary, be it so; but that will not 
alter the nature of things. Call 
them ‘secrets, if you please; 





* Multa renascentur, que jam cecidére ; 
cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet 


usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma 
endi.---Hor. de ‘Ari. Poet. 

Since writing the above, and while 
transcribing it for insertionin your Ma- 
gazine, the same thought, much better 
expressed, has come before me, in one 
of the finest and most eloquent pieces of 
reasoning that has ever met myeye. It 
is in a critical examination of Dr. South- 
wood Smith, “ On the Divine Govern- 
ment,” in the Eclectic Review for De- 
cember, continued from that of Octo- 
ber. And while I take the liberty of 
presenting a short extract _~ this cri- 
tique, will not, I hope, deny me the 
slams of strongly recommending to 
the friends of literature and ie the 
more ral encouragement of a pe- 
riedied work conducted on the best 
principles, and with an ability scarcely 
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but this will be only the substitu- 
tion of a Latin for a Greek term. 
And what is gained by the altera- 
tion? Define the meaning of the 
term, and then let us come to the 
thing signified. 

** Here, then, we take our stand, 
and confidently maintain, that 
there are many subjects of scrip- 
ture clearly revealed; for in- 
stance, this of the Saviour’s divi- 
nity, yet retaining inexplicable 
mysteries, or secrets, in them- 
selves: that the evidence of their 
existence may be seen, as in the 
light of heaven, while the deep- 
est shade of mystery may still 
hang over the'su/ject revealed. 

‘“‘ Trinitarians (as we are called) 
are said tolove mystery. The truth 
is, we find ourselves in a world 
of facts and mysteries. We look 
no where,—into no subject, with- 
out them. The facts are unques- 
tionable ;—the mysteries of those 
facts unfathomable. 

** This is the case, both in matter 
and mind: in every department 
of one, and in every operation of 
the other. 

‘“‘ Creation and providence are 
two kinds of revelation, (Rom. i.) 
the Bible is a third. As all these 
are from God, we may fairly ex- 
pect an analogy in the last with 





equalled, certainly not surpassed, by 
any monthly review in Britain. 

“The power of language is by no 
means solely or chiefly derived from the 
individual signification of words. The 
intention of a writer, or speaker, is pri- 
marily ascertained, on the ground of the 
conventional sense of words taken in 
combination. The conventional sense of 
certain phrases and modes of expression 
is, of course, more determinate than that 
of individual words. If it were not so, 
as all words have more or less extent of 
meaning, thought could never be com- 
municated,” &c. This, which is barely 
illustrative of the use of the term “ mys- 
tery,” the able and eloquent writer em- 
ploys with surprising effect, in combat- 
ing the constantly repeated reasoning of 
the Unitarians, on the possible meaning 
of Greek terms employed by the divine 
penmen to denote the future punishment 
of the impenitent, 
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the former two. We'never reject 
facts in nature or providence be- 
cause they have difficulties which 
we cannot solve. Is it marvel- 
lous,.then, while the facts of na- 
ture, through every department 
of creation, present insuperable 
difficulties to the most enlighten- 
ed and patient inquirer,—is it 
marvellous that the divine nature 
is past finding out? Are we to 
allow mysteries in the minutest 
parts of creation, and none in the 
great Creator? Nothing but the 
arrogance of ignorant folly would 
dare to assert it. We apply. this 
to the divinity of the Saviour. As 
a supposed fact, it must stand or 
fall by its own evidence. But the 
difficulty, or the absolute impos- 
sibility of comprehending the 
fact, is not the slightest reason 
for rejecting it, or for pronounc- 
ing the thing impossible. All 
practical purposes of the revela- 
tion are answered, notwithstand- 
ing its incomprehensibility. It is 
a fact sufficient to awaken admira- 
tion and love, and promote obe- 
dience and hope. 

‘‘A man may know the qualities 
of the loadstone, in determining 
the needle to the north, together 
with the history of its variations 
since its discovery in modern Eu- 
rope, and employ it for all the 
practical purposes of circumnavi- 
gating the globe, without being 
able to explain the manner in which 
it is thus wondrously effected. We 
may, indeed, apply this to what 
our opponents consider the one 
vital fact of New Testament re- 
velation,—the resurrection of the 
dead. Are they apprehensive of 
no difficulties on the question of 
bodily identity? Are they not 
aware that Hume has acutely, 
though inconclusively, reasoned, 
on their principle, against the 
possibility of a resurrection? We 
are aware they would say to 
Hume, ‘ The power of God is 
eqtial to the production of the 
resurrection, though we know not 
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how it is to be effected.’ We 
admit the justness of the reply. 
But let us carry it into our pre- 
sent subject. We open our Bible, 
and see clearly that the attributes 
of divinity are ascribed to Jesus. 
Profound difficulties and ques- 
tions instantly start up in the view 
of him, who even seriously and 
modestly inquires, ‘ How can 
these things be?’ But, admitting 
the revelation to be from God, 
the difficulty of accounting for it 
does not in the slightest degree 
affect our belief. Scepticism in- 
stantly vanishes ; we answer, ‘ It 
is found in a book, the proofs of 
whose divine authority, examined 
by the most rigid laws of evi- 
dence, are numerous, full, and 
unquestionable ; and we instantly 
resolve the things which we are 
incapable of comprehending, into 
the divine power.’ 

“« ‘Ah,’ say our opponents, ‘ we 
maintain a fact which is simply 
difficult ; you believe in an absur- 
dity—a contradiction.’ For this, 
we reply,we have only your word. 
This assumes the very question at 
issue. If it be a revealed fact, it 
is no contradiction,—it is no ab- 
surdity ; for the God of truth and 
knowledge has revealed it. The 
question, then, is purely a ques- 
tion of evidence. Is it, or is it 
not, found in the divine record? 
We will not allow your as- 
sumption. You first denounce it 
as a contradiction—an absurdity ; 
and then pronounce it impossi- 
ble. We say, first prove it is not 
revealed, and the matter is at 
rest :—we will join issue with you 
at once; not because we knew 
beforehand that it was absurd, 
contradictory, impossible; but 
because we find it is not contain- 
ed in divine revelation. 

“‘ To be ignorant of some things, 
yea of many things, is the law of 
finite existence,—a law from 
which angels are not exempt. 
The highest order of beings with 
which scripture makes us ac- 
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quainted, love knowledge, and, 
with one subject at least, desire a 
still deeper acquaintance. (1 Pet. 
i. 12.) They are, indeed, per- 
fectly resigned to the divine will, 
which has limited their know- 
ledge, even while thirsting to 
know more. They know but in 
part; nor can it be otherwise, 
unless there were a communica- 
tion of infinite powers, which 
would elevate an imperfect intel- 
ligence into an equality with its 
Maker, and confound every no- 
tion of ONE supreme mind, to 
whom alone all things lie naked 
and open. This law of finite be- 
ing, as far as we can understand 
and reason on the subject, seems 
necessary to happiness. 

Our chief pleasure is in attain- 
ing ; and attainment is pleasure, 
not only as it conquers some 
preceding difficulty, but as it fits 
us for further exertion. The hap- 
piness of saints and angels in 
heaven, does not consist in an 
Epicurean sloth, or in a Maho- 
medan paradise of sensual de- 
light, but in conformity of heart 
to God’s most holy image, in con- 
tinual mental exertion,—exertion 
without weariness, on subjects 
of deepest research and highest 
value. 

God, the happy God, (uaxagsos 
@ws, 1 Tim. i. 11.) can make 
no advances. We cannot, how- 
ever, reason from infinite to finite 
existence. He is, from a neces- 
sity of nature, perfectly happy,— 
happy in the contemplation of his 
own perfections; and, for aught 
we know, in perpetual creations 
of beings capable of perceiving 
and celebrating these perfec- 
tions ; —happy in the administra- 
tion of his vast empire of matter 
and spirit, through all forms and 
degrees of existence ;—happy by 
acontinued efflux from the throne 
of his glory, diffusing felicity 
on inconceivable numbers of in- 
telligent beings,—happy in rearing 
up, through scenes of wise and 
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gracious discipline, unnumbered 
souls for purity and bliss. But 
stop; let us not proceed into a 
region, for the examination of 
which neither reason nor revela- 
tion afford us a clue to guide, or 
a torch to enlighten our move- 
ments. Here, if-any where, we 
might darken ‘counsel by words 
without knowledge. It is enough 
to know that God is ABSOLUTE, 
INFINITE PERFECTION. 

But while the whole scene of 
things lies open to his immense 
survey; while accession to infi- 
nity is impossible, is it wonderful 
that to minds of finite capacity, 
though blest with light and pu- 
rity, as angels are; is it wonder- 
ful that to such minds there are 
subjects in the plan of the divine 
government, and more especially 
in the abyss of the divine nature, 
which defy all power of compre- 
hension? In beings like us, who 
are ever detecting past errors, 
and making new ones, who merely 
creep and grope in pursuit of 
knowledge, it: needs but little 
modesty to admit that there are 
secrets,—that there are inexpli- 
cable mysteries,—in the profound 
subjects of divine revelation.” 

A. M. D. 





CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE GE- 
NIUS, CHARACTER, AND WRI- 
TINGS OF THE ELDER NON- 
CONFORMISTS. 

No. I. 
EvANGELICAL Dissenters have 
not sufficientl yavailed themselves, 
as yet, of the moral weight and 
the intellectual grandeur which 
the character and writings of their 
founders can give to their cause ; 
but while the Church of Rome 
glitters in the gems of her “ fa- 
thers,” and the Church of Eng- 
land never appears without the 
crowns of her “ martyrs,” Inde- 
pendents say little or nothing of 
the brightest names upon their 
annals. Our principles certainly 
— us from all appeal to 
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our founders, as final authority : 
they forbid us to call any man 
‘* master” in the church, but they 
do not preclude the appropriation 
of any distinction which our fa- 
thers acquired: they do not re- 
strict the ‘* sons of Aaron” from 
appearing in the ¢tribual breast- 
plate after his death. 

With a view to engage a be- 
coming attention to the elder 
Nonconformists, the following 
essays have been drawn up. Let 
it, however, be fully understood, 
that neither party feeling, nor 
party pride, have influenced me 
in the selection of my own fa- 
vourites from ‘‘ the general as- 
sembly of the spirits of just men 
made perfect.” I do not forget 
that “‘ just men” of all denomina- 
tions compose that assembly ; 
but delight to contemplate it as 
‘“* A RAINBOW AROUND THE 
THRONE.” Tome, the splendours 
of this immortal arch eclipse all 
the shades of circumstantial dif- 
ference ; and to trace its glitter- 
ing footsteps as it moves from 
hill to hill of Zion, is as gyatify- 
ing to the man, as it was to the 
boy to watch the rainbow of the 
clouds, shifting from mountain to 
mountain, and laying its beams 
alternately upon the mighty wa- 
ters and the minute rivulet. If, 
therefore, [I have applied, for a 
moment, a congregational prism 
to this arch, my object bas not 
been to separate permanently the 
colour most agreeable to my own 
eyes; but that I might examine its 
primitive beauty, apart from com- 
bination, and, that done, to let it 
fall back into full union with the 
other colours of the moral rain- 
bow. 

DR. OWEN. 

Joun Owen, although a native 
of Stadham in Oxfordshire, held 
his pedigree from Owen of Lilwyn, 
a gentleman lineally descended 
from the ancient and royal tribe 
of the Llewlyns. This Cambrian 
ancestor failed, however, to trans- 
mit unto his English posterity the 


characteristic genius of either the 
royal or bardic Llewlyns: the 
sap of that “ wild olive tree” 
seems to have been exhausted 
before the scion destined for Ox- 
fordshire was transplanted; at 
least, whatever the father might 
inherit, it is certain the son was 
not heir either to the feudal spi- 
rit of the Cardiffe princes, or the 
poetical fury of the Glamorgan 
minstrels. It would, perhaps, be 
impossible to select from the vo- 
luminous writings of Dr. Owen 
any ove metaphor, or flash of 
imagination identifying him with 
Christmas Evans, ov John Elias ; 
for,with all their tender solicitude 
and intense feeling in behalf of 
souls, he has little or none of 
their Welch fire. His reasoning 
is generally luminous, his re- 
search evidently extensive, and 
his remonstrances keenly point- 
ed; but he never ‘* rides upon 
the whirlwind” of an alarm ;—ne- 
ver stands ‘ clothed with the 
rainbow” of an allurement. Na- 
ture might furnish no splendid 
imagery,—fancy no brilliant co- 
louring, for any use Owen makes 
of either: whether discussing or 
declaiming, he is always in solar 
daylight,—never moving with the 
glare and rapidity of the comet, 
nor with the glitter and gyrations 
of the Aurora Borealis. 

Yhe total absence of these ad- 
ventitious qualities is, however, 
amply compensated by a diseri- 
mination, amounting almost to 
intuition,—by a simplicity of me- 
thod, and a-fulness of illustra- 
tion, which, if they do not fasci- 
nate, affect the heart, while they 
inform the understanding. He ap- 
pears to have foundall that charm 
in practical ideas, however plain, 
which some of his contempora- 
ries found in 


“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


and yet he never betrays his com. 
placency, except by persevering 
in composition. With him it 
seems rather a matter of con- 
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science than of taste or habit, to 
multiply ‘‘ line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept;” and their 
justness, not their ingenuity, 
maintains his activity. It is, how- 
ever, well known, (at least. to 
professed authors,) that spirited 
perseverance in writing depends 
in no small degree upon the 
originality and beauty of occa- 
sional passages: a train of new 
thoughts, conceived and express- 
ed with equal force and facility, 
will both re-animate the mind of 
a writer, and reconcile him to 
the drudgery of dry detail and 
tame definition. Any one may 
trace in Jeremy Taylor and Bi- 
shop Hall, the inspirmg influence 
of a fine idea over their minds : 
from that moment they proceed 
like ** giants refreshed with new 
wine,” and, for a time, evidently 
triumph in their own success. 
We are made to feel that they 
were as conscious of it as we are; 
nor can we help seeing their own 
eyes sparkling over the splendid 
creations of their own genius. 
Now, although Owen produced 
no passages of this inflaming kind, 
to pause upon with self-compla- 
cency, he struck out new lights, 
and solved old difficulties as he 
went along, which do him equal 
credit, and are equally gratifying 
to a writer; and yet he never 
seems aware of his own success, 
never makes any one feel that he 
himself was conscious at the 
time of having done ‘‘ some great 
thing.” 


A thorough understanding of 


these characteristics of Owen’s 
mind, will account for his manner 
as a writer, and explain the se- 
cret of that heaviness and tauto- 
logy which modern readers com- 
plain of finding in him. It would 
be worse than folly to attempt a 
Vindication of his style and man- 
ner : they are often uncouth, but 
they always accomplish the true 
end of writing, — to convey know- 
ledge; which is more than ean 
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be said of many elegant composi- 
tions. The fact is, his mind was 
too much engrossed and affected 
by the invisible things concerning 
which he wrote, to leave room 
for solicitude about manner: he 
seems to have contemplated “‘“God 
and the Lamb” so uniformly in 
their own light, that language, 
incapable of embodying his con- 
ceptions, was resorted to, chiefly 
as a spender, when the spring 
tides of thought, coming in like a 
flood, were too heavy for the 
mentul channels, and too high for 
the huge embankment of his spi- 
rit to bear or bound. Vast and 
varied as his works are, they are 
only the overflowings of his ideas: 
he has not told “ the half” of 
what he saw and felt in the 
scheme of redemption; and the 
glories of that scheme were so 
thoroughly a real presence to him 
before he began to write, that 
there existed between them and 
his soul a secret understanding 
and mutual sympathy, (as in the 
case of kindred spirits,) that any 
words in any order were eloquent 
to himself, because they were the 
visible signs of invisible emotions, 
which no eloquence could render 
deeper or dearer. In a word, he 
had attained an unequalled por- 
tion of that spirituality which 
makes ‘‘ the new song,” although 
in the same words, eternally new 
to glorified minds. If, therefore, 
we feel him at times tedious by 
his minuteness, and, in some in- 
stances, tautological, let it be re- 
membered, that he had imbibed a 
Jarge measure of His spirit, who, 
in revealing himself upon Ho- 
reb, collected and grouped toge- 
ther all the Hebrew synonims of 
MERCY, that there might remain 
no “ gracious word” unapplied to 
his gracious character. It is ow- 
ing to our slighter intimacy with 
divine things that we have room 
for the feeling of slovenliness and 
repetition ; for, taken as a whole, 
or viewed in substance, any one 
D2 
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of Owen’s great works evinces a 
holy familiarity with the invisible 
world, akin to seeing “‘ face to 
face.” He moves up and down the 
Bethel ladder of revelation, from 
its base in Tophet, to its summit 
at the eternal throne, if not with 
the elegance, with the alacrity, 
of an angel; and it requires only 
the temper of Jacob upon his 
mountains, to feel and acknow- 
ledge that they are “ none other 
but the house of God, and the 
gate of heaven.” 

In these points of view, Owen 
presents the extraordinary phe- 
nomenon in literature of a mind 
superior to ‘“ the lusts of the 
mind,” —of a spirit redeemed from 
** spiritual wickedness in high 
places ;” and that so thoroughly, 
that for any thing which appears 
to the contrary, he might have 
been composing his us 7 for an 
order of beings who had no taste, 
—for a world without critical tri- 
bunals, or classical archives,—so 
indifferent is he to manner, so 
free from affectation. His style 
does not even partake of that stu- 
died quaintness and antithesis 
which distinguished his age; but 
. the flood of information which 
rolls along its rough channel, and 
the trade wind of devout feeling 
which blows perpetually over the 
whole, are infinitely more valua- 
ble than a scanty rivulet, however 
beautified by enamelled banks and 
picturesque shores. 

Comparisons are only odious 
when they are invidious; and 
therefore I shall avail myself 
freely of comparison in the course 
of these essays. 

Both Jeremy Taylor and Bi- 
shop Hall would suffer more from 
a comparison with Owen’s talents, 
than he would from one with their 
taste. His single work upon the 
Hebrews contains more genuine 
theology than all the writings of 
both put together. Hall had not 
sufficient learning for such a 
work; nor had Taylor that grasp 


of intellect, which, like an omni- 
presence, embraces at once the 
minute and the immense of the 
commentary with equal effect. 
Could Hall have conceived such 
a design, and then made himself 
master of the varied knowledge 
required for its accomplishment, 
he would have brought it forth 
with more effect than Owen has 
done; because the style of the 
former being sententious and 
pointed, would have kept it with- 
in a manageable compass, and 
thus fitted it for general circula- 
tion. Could Taylor, again, have 
‘‘weighed that mountainin scales,” 
he would have enshrined it with 
azure radiance, and festooned its 
hanging precipices with flowers, 
and encamped upon its summit 
the “‘ cloud of witnesses,” under 
the banner of the Captain of Sal- 
vation. He could not have satis- 
fied himself with simple elevation 
and stability, but would have 
taught its echoes the hymn of 
the archangel, and the hum of 
the wild bee,—the bleat of the 
shorn lamb, and the sepulchral 
voices of all who died “ in faith.” 
Owen was satisfied when he made 
it “ an everlasting mountain,’— 
leaving it, as God has left the 
ALPs, to be beautified by “‘ vine- 
dressers.” 

The design of these remarks 
will be much mistaken, should 
any one suppose them intended 
to depreciate the merits of Hall 
and Taylor. I could not, without 
outraging all my feelings and 
convictions, underrate such men. 
But whatever merits, Hall’s Con- 
templations may have, (and none 
have equal,) his other theological 
works evince little more than a 
facility of quotation and quaint- 
ness sworn to passive obedience on 
the side of his patron, Laub. 

The Lake Poets have made it 
fashionable to praise Taylor ‘‘ in 
the gate;” and he has excellen- 
cies besides those which they 
have rendered popular, as well 
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as faults which they are not likely 
to detect; but neither his deve- 
tional sincerity, his long-sustain- 
ed flights of imagination, his dew- 
dropping flowers, nor his richly- 
set gems, can redeem his theology 
from the charge of glaring incon- 
sistency. Apart from the question 
of its being orthodox, it contra- 
dicts itself:—even its leading 
principles, while walking like 
masks in an illuminated garden, 
seldom meet without giving each 
other the lie. He is Arminian 
and Calvinist in the same breath, 
and talks of ‘‘ free-will, and the 
eternal bands of predestination,” 
with as much verbose composure 
as if both were equally true in the 
sense he uses the terms. I will 
venture to aflirm, that the deacons 
of John Owen’s church in Cog- 
geshall had clearer ideas of sys- 
tematic divinity, and the analogy 
of faith, than the contemporary 
Bishop of Down and Connor. Ge- 
nius and piety he possessed in a 
high degree, but judgment to 
discern the harmonies of divine 
truth, or to detect his own incon- 
sistencies, he either had not, or 
did not exercise. Maintained 
eonsistency is one of the grand 
characteristics of Owen’s theo- 
logy; and he maintains it through- 
out, not by dexterous manage- 
ment, in evading difficulties, nor 
by an affected adoration of 
them as mysterious; not placing 
them out of sight, nor by merg- 
ing them in the convenient gulph 
of pretended inutility; but by 
establishing stronger objections 
against the mode of discharging 
mystery, and the system which is 
left by that process, than any to 
which Calvinism is liable. In 
controversy, he was completely 
master of the reductio ad absur- 
dum, but uses it without levity or 
galling irony. In his work against 
Arminianism, eyen when he has 
shut up his opponents ‘‘ within a 
circle, around which they might 
be lashed to all eternity,” he never 
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makes them writhe by sarcasm, 
nor blush by ridicule: he makes 
them feel that they gain nothing 
by warring against the sovereignty 
of grace; proves that the fact 
remains the same after as before 
the abandonment of the principle ; 
demonstrates that a scheme which 
would save indiscriminately could 
have no penal sanctions; and hav- 
ing hung this ‘‘ millstone” around 
the neck of Arminianism, he 
plunges it into the sea of absur- 
dity; or rather places it so that 
it falls by its own weight; for 
Owen was too meek to wear the 
mien of a conqueror, even at the 
moment of victory. 

In his exposures of episcopacy, 
neither the gentleman nor the 
christian disappear in the war- 
rior: courteous when 

“ armed capapee,” 


and “ clothed with humility” 
above his mail. Even Woop 
ceases for a moment to be worm- 
wood, when writing of Owen’s 
gentleness in this controversy ; 
and, like the devil’s acknowledg- 
ing Jesus, says; ‘‘ I knew him; 
he was one of the fairest and most 
genteel writers who have appear- 
ed against the church of England, 
as handling his adversaries with 
far more civil, decent, and tem- 
perate language, than many of 
his fiery brethren, and confi- 
ning himself wholly to the cause, 
without the unbecoming mixture 
of personal slanders and reflec- 
tions.” Stillingfleethas also borne 
his testimony to the same effect: 
“« Owen treated him with civility 
and decent language, for which 
he thanked him.” 

A wide and interesting field 
now opens upon us, in which it 
will be my object to trace the ca- 
reer and character of Owen du- 
ring the protectorate of his pa- 
tron, Oliver Cromwell, and in 
connexion with the temporary 
overthrow of episcopacy. 7. 
( The essay on Owen to be concluded in our 

next, ) 
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FURTHER INQUIRY INTO THE 
OFFICE OF A DEACON. 
To the Editors. 

I HAVE read with considerable 
pleasure, the letter of your cor- 
respondent* (with a very long 
Greek name) on the subject of 
the deacons office.. It suggests 
very profitable hints, both to 
deacons and christians in gene- 
ral; and if it had taken up the 
office of a deacon, merely as it is 
denominated, and commonly un- 
derstood, in our churches, I 
should have thought it defective 
in nothing, unless in showing 
where people fit for deacons are 
to be found, or how they are to 
be made. { have formerly had 
the pleasure of knowing such 
characters; and I especially re- 
member a numerous. church, 
whose pastor always delighted 
them in the pulpit, but seldom, 
when out of it, conversed seri- 
ously with any of them; yet they 
flourished remarkably, by means 
of the ability, zeal, and meekness, 
with which the deacons supplied 
the pastor’s lack of service. I 
remember, also, on the other 
hand, an able and prudent minis- 
ter, who was asked by a lady of 
his church, why they had not 
deacons, like other churches? 
** Point out to me,” said he, 
‘‘one among you, ‘ who rules his 
children, and his own house well,’ 
and I will immediately agree to 
his appointment as a deacon.” 
“‘ Alas,” she re lied, “T fear, 
then, that we stall never have 
deacons.” Her own husband, 
nevertheless, became a deacon, 
under that minister’s successor, 
But I am telling of “ auld lang 
syne:” such things may now be 
unknown. The only case besides, 
that I shall mention, I dare say, 
is so. A lateminister, well known 
and beloved, objected to all dea- 
cons who were above the rank 
of day-labourers; and whatever 





* See our number for November, 
page 582. 
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might be his motives for such a 
singularity, he tenaciously ad- 
hered to it. 

But what [ wish principally to 
remark, is, that your correspon- 
dent (with the hard name) refers 
to Acts vi. 1—7, for an ‘‘ account 
of the original institution of the 
deacon’s office.” p. 582. Now, the 
term deacon is certainly not used 
there; and the office, 30 far as I 
can comprehend it, was of a tem- 
porary, as well as of a temporal 
nature. Most of the 3000 who 
were first converted, were foreign 
Jews, who had repaired to Jeru- 
salem, at pentecost, from distant 
countries. They remained there, 
living upon the common stock, 
with those Hebrews of Judea, 
who were converted. Among 
such a multitude (for it soon in- 
creased to 5000) many died ; and 
their widows, of course, must be 
supported by the church. But 
the foreigners thought (perhaps 
very justly) that the widows of 
their brethren were not so well 
provided for, as those of the He- 
brews. Stephen, Philip, and five 
more, (probably, by their names, 
Greek Jews,) were chosen, to 
remedy this defect. They were 
** full of the Holy Ghost,” that 
is, I apprehend, remarkably en- 
dowed with supernatural gifts; 
which, accordingly, they exer- 
cised in preaching: but, instead 
of being called deacons, in scrip- 
ture, (as they are by your cor- 
respondent, and by most other 
people,) the inspired writer seems 
to me carefully to have avoided 
giving them that name. Perhaps 
the notion may have been taken 
from their being said to ‘“ serve 
tables ;” as the term deacon sig- 
nities a servant: but this evi- 
dently refers to the particular 
object, for which “the seven,” 
as they are called in scripture, 
were appointed ; to take care that 
the foreign widows did not want 

food. Their occupation, or “ bu- 
siness,” is not called deaconship, 
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but vather ‘‘this emergency.” It 
terminated at the dispersion of 
the foreign christians by persecu- 


tion, if not earlier. Philip is 
afterwards very often named; 
but instead of being said to be a 
deacon, he is called “ the evan- 
gelist, one of the seven:” a peri- 
phrasis, which might have been 
saved, had -he been a deacon. 
Your correspondent, indeed, tells 
us, that he ‘‘ was also chosen to 
be an evangelist, to assist the 
apostles in preaching:” but we 
read nothing in scripture of his 
preferment, from a deacon, to an 
evangelist; or of his having ever 
assisted the apostles, as Timothy 
and many others did. Both 
Stephen and Philip were evi- 
dently qualified, by the Holy 
Spirit, to preach; and the mi- 
nistry of Philip was not only 
separate from that of the apos- 
tles, but preceded it, at Samaria, 
Cesarea, and elsewhere. 

Allow me also to remark, that 
T am not aware of any authority 
in the scriptures for appropria- 
ting the office of a deacon to the 
temporal concerns of the church. 
In the qualifications described, 
1 Tim. iii. 83—13, there is nothing 
that implies any temporal occu- 
pation; or that distinguishes a 
deacon from a bishop, except in 
not being required, like the latter, 
to.be didactic, as “‘ apt (fit) to 
teach,” or to be ‘“‘ given to hos- 
pitality.” Hence, I am led to 
suppose, that the employment of 
a primitive deacon resembled 
that of a bishop in every thing, 
but that it was of a less public 
nature. A deacon was neither re- 
quired to preach, nor to main- 
tain so extensive an intercourse as 
a bishop. It appears that there 
were several, of both kinds of 
offices,in the same church. Philip- 
pians i. 1. 

Such remarks cannot effect the 
utility, or the necessity, of the 
appointment of persons to ma- 
nage the temporal concerns of 
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our churches; but they leave it 
doubtful, whether we ought to 
require from them, the qualifica- 
tions of a primitive deacon. If 
we expect too much from the 
same person, it must produce dis- 
appointment, and may have the 
worst of consequences. If men 
of preperty, and talents for busi- 
ness, manage the temporal con- 
cerns of our churches; and others 
(selected purely for spirituality 
and suitable gifts) are chosen as 
deacons, to supply the minister’s 
unavoidable lack of service ; there 
are few churches, I apprehend, 
that will not, in both respects, 
feel the benefit of such a division 
of employment. SENEX. 
Se —————— 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 

RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRE- 


SENT STATE OF INDEPEN- 
DENCY IN SCOTLAND. 
No. I. 


The State of Independency during 
the Commonwealth. 
THE principles of Independeney 
made little progress in England 
till about the period of the civil 
wars. These terrible commotions; 
excited partly on account of reli- 
gion, and partly on account of 
civil liberty, roused the minds of 
men to more than ordinary con- 
cern about the revealed will of 
God, and prepared them to hear 
and to receive other views of the 
constitution and forms of the 
kingdom of Christ, than those to 
which they had been accustomed. 
It was about the same period 
that the people of Scotland were 
first made acquainted with the 
existence of a form of churth 
polity, distinct both from epis- 
copacy and presbytery. Their 
commissioners to the Westmin- 
ster Assembly were-among the 
most violent and determined ene- 
mies of the Independents; whe 
were then rising into netice, and 
whose opposition to thé jus divi- 
num of presbytery, and) to its ex- 
clusive establishment in England, 
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was excessively provoking to 
those who placed more depen- 
dence for the success of their 
cause on the power of their sword 
than on the weight of their argu- 
ments. Samuel Rutherford, one 
of these commissioners, a man of 
learning and piety, wrote, ‘‘A free 
Disputation against pretended 
Liberty of Conscience,” in which 
the tolerating principles of the 
Independents are keenly opposed. 
Principal Baillie, another of the 
eommissioners, a man of talents 
and of deep political sagacity, 
published, “‘ A Dissuasive from 
the Errors of the Times,” in which 
the principles and practices of the 
Independents are controverted, 
and often most grossly and inde- 
cently misrepresented. In the 
letters of the commissioners to 
the Scots General Assembly, the 
Independent controversy is often 
referred to, and it is amusing to 
observe how anxious Baillie, es- 
pecially, is to get up the Scots 
army to finish the dispute. ‘‘ We 
have had many bickerings,” says 
he, in one of his public letters, 
‘* with the Independents in the 
grand committee about an indul- 
gence for their separate congre- 
gations. We have spent many 
sheets on both sides. For this 
point both they and we contend, 
** tamquam pro aris et focis. Had 
it been God's will to have made 
otr army here this last year suc- 
cessful, we should have had few 
debates for any of our desires; but 
the calamities of our country, and 
weakness of our army, make the 
seets and their friends bold, and 
very insolent.” Vol. ii.174. This 
is merely a specimen of the lan- 
guage which runs through their 
letters, and clearly shows that 
had God permitted that party to 
obtain possession of the supreme 

ower, we should have hada pres- 

yterian persecution as bitter and 
bloody as any which the history 
of protestantism records. If any 
doubts be entertained of the pro- 
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bability of this, a document to he 
immediately produced, will fully 
remove them. Indeed, an im- 
partial history of presbyterianism 
would show, that no system has 
ever been more inimical to tolera- 
tion and religious liberty, than it 
has generally been. 

The letters to and from the 
General Assembly and their com- 
missioners in Westminster, in 
which the principles and progress 
of Independencyare often noticed, 
the intercourse between the two 
countries which became very ex- 
tensive and frequent during the 
civil contentions, and the dissemi- 
nation of controversial pamphlets, 
seem to have excited some in- 
quiry in Scotland respecting In- 
dependency. This alarmed the 
watchful and jealous ministers of 
the presbyterian establishment. 
Accordingly, to prevent as far as 
possible the progress of this pes- 
tilential heresy, in the Assembly 
of 1647, they passed the follow- 
ing act, which remains to this 
day, so far as is known, unre- 
scinded; and which the procedure 
of modern assemblies of the Scots 
church sufficiently shows they 
would yet execute, did they pos- 
sess the power. 

‘‘Act. August, 1647. Ante-me- 
ridiem. Sept. 26. Actdischarging 
the importing, vending, or spread- 
ing of erroneous books or papers. 

** The General Assembly, con- 
sidering how the errors of inde- 
pendency, and separation, have, 
in our neighbour kingdom of 
England, spread as a gangrene, 
and do daily eat as a canker; 
insomuch that exceeding many 
errors, heresies, schisms, and 
blasphemies, have issued there- 
from, and are sheltered thereby ; 
and how possible it is, for the 
same evils to invade, and over- 
spread this kirk and kingdom, by 
the spreading of their erroneous 
books, pamphlets, libels, and let- 
ters, and by conversing with them 
thatare infected with these errors, 
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except the same be timously pre- 
vented ;—po, therefore, in the 
name of God, inhibit and dis- 
charge all members of this kirk 
and kingdom, to converse with 
persuns tainted with such errors; 
or to import, sell, spread, vend, 
or disperse such erroneous hooks 
or papers: but that they beware 
of, and abstain from, books main- 
taining independency, or sepa- 
ration, and from all Antinomian, 
Anabaptistical, and other errone- 
ous books and papers. Requiring 
all ministers to warn their flocks 
against such books in general, 
and particularly such as are most 
plausible, insinuating, and dan- 
gerous. And to try carefully, 
from time to time, if any such 
books be brought into this coun- 
try from England, or beyond 
seas, which is especially recom- 
mended to ministers on sea coasts, 
or towns where any stationers 
are, and if any shall be found, to 
present the same to the presby- 
tery, that some course may be 
taken to hinder the dispersion 
thereof. And hereby all presby- 
teries and synods are ordained 
to try and process (prosecute) 
such as shall transgress against 
the premises, or any part of the 
same. And the Assembly also 
doth seriously recommend to civil 
magistrates, that they may be 
pleased to assist ministers and 
presbyteries in the execution of 
this act, and to concur with their 
authority in any thing to that 
effect.” 

Let it be remarked, that this 
act is not the deed of the church 
influenced or overawed by the 
civil powers ; but the solemn, de- 
liberate decision of the religious 
community. It is not an act of 
a corrupt assembly, but of one 
of *‘the reforming assemblies,” 
between 1638 and 1649, a period 
considered the purest of the Scots 
éstablishment. It is, the act of 
men who had protested against 
the expurgatories of Rome, and 

Cone. Mac. No. 13. 
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the star chamber imprimaturs of 
episcopacy ; but who had no ob- 
jection to arrogate the preroga- 
tive of infallibility to themselves, 
and exercise the right of presby- 
terian inquisitors. All such pro- 
ceedings indicate the fears of 
frail mortals for{ the safety of 
what they suppose to be the cause 
of God ;—their apprehensions of 
danger to it from the progress of 
inquiry and knowledge ;—and 
their readiness to employ a power 
in the kingdom of Christ, no legs 
contrary to its laws, than de- 
structive of its nature. Between 
a pope’s bull, an episcopal man- 
date,and a presbyterian act ofsuch 
a description, there is no material 
difference. They are all mere acts 
of human authority, and assume 
the lawfulness of persecution. 

W hat effects were produced by 
this act of the General Assembly 
it is now impossible to ascertain. 
The timid were probably fright- 
ened, the ignorant astonished, 
and the curiosity of the inquisi- 
tive excited, by the language of 
the venerable body. But the 
much dreaded intercourse with 
the southern heretics, instead of 
diminishing, was soon greatly in- 
creased. The overthrow of mo- 
narchy in England by the repub- 
lican army, was connecied with 
an invasion of Scotland, to re- 
yenge the injuries done by the 
Scots during their invasion of 
England, and to root out the 
powerful party which in Scot- 
land supported the pretensions 
of Charles the Second. Of this 
army Oliver Cromwell was the 
commander-in-chief, and John 
Owen, and Joseph Caryl, were 
among the chaplains. The office 
of preaching, however, was not 
limited to the regular ministers. 
The officers assumed the spiritual 
duty, and united it with their 
military functions. During the 
intervals of action they occupied 
themselves in sermons, prayer, 
and exhortations; and the same 
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emulation there attended them, 
which, in the field, is so neces- 
sary to support the honour of that 
profession. Often where they 
were quartered, they took pos- 
session of the pulpit, and con- 
veyed their sentiments to the 
audience with all the authority 
which followed their power, their 
valour, and their military exploits, 
united to their apparent zeal and 


fervour. The private soldiers pos- | 


sessed much of the same spirit. 
They employed their private 
hours in prayer, in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and in stimula- 
ting one another to farther ad- 
vances in salvation. They min- 
gled with the Scots population, 
held public conferences in their 
churches; and by the general 
sobriety and regularity of their 
lives, diminished their prejudices 
at the new faith and discipline. 
When the army of the Common- 
wealth took possession of Edin- 
burgh, the ministers of that city 
fled for protection to the castle. 
Aware how much they had inter- 
fered with politics, and how pow- 
erfully they had contributed to 
excite their countrymen against 
the English, they had perhaps 
some cause to be alarmed for the 
treatment they might experience 
from the victorious army. This 
circumstance gave rise to a cor- 
respondence between Cromwell 
and the presbyterian ministers, 
which deserves to be generally 
known, as affording a specimen 
of the religious principles and 
polemical powers of that extra- 
ordinary man, and also as illus- 
trating what was then going on 
in Scotland. It is here given 
from Whitelocke’s Memorials, a 
book which abounds with impor- 
tant and accurate information re- 
specting this period of our his- 
to 


«The general sent to the gover- 
nor of Edinburgh castle, that the 
ministers with him might return 
to their churches, and have free 
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liberty to preach there; and com- 
manded that none of the army 
should molest them. The minis- 
ters sent answer; That they 
found nothing expressed on which 
to build any security for -their 
persons; and for their return, 
they resolved to reserve them- 
selves for better times, and to 
wait upon him who had hidden 
his face for a while from the sons 
of Jacob.” 

The general replied in a letter 
to the governor to this effect :— 

“Our kindness offered to the 
ministers with you, was done with 
ingenuity ; thinking to have met 
with the like; but I am satisfied 
to tell those with you, that if their 
master’s service, as they call it, 
were chiefly in their eye, imagi- 
nation of suffering would not 
have caused such a reply; much 
less the practices of our party, as 
they are pleased to say, upon the 
ministers of Christ in England, 
would have been an argument of 
personal persecution. The minis- 
ters of England are supported, 
and have liberty to preach the 
gospel, though not to rail; nor 
under pretence thereof, to over- 
top the civil power, or debase it 
as they please. No man hath 
been troubled in England, or Ire- 
land, for preaching the gospel, 
nor has any minister been mo- 
lested in Scotland since the 
coming of the army hither. The 
speaking truth becomes the mi- 
nisters of Christ. But when mi- 
nisters pretend to a glorious re- 
formation, and lay the foundation 
thereof in getting to themselves 
power, and can make worldly 
mixtures to accomplish the same, 
such as their late agreement with 
their king, they may know that 
the Sion promised, and hoped 
for, will not be built with such 
untempered mortar. And for the 
unjust invasion they mention, 
time was when an army of Scot- 
land came into England; not 
called by the supreme authority. 
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We have said in our papers, with 
what hearts, and upon what ac- 
count we came, and the Lord 
hath heard us, though you would 
not, upon as solemn an appeal as 
any experience can parallel. When 
men trust purely to the sword of 
the spirit which is the word of 
God, which is powerful to bring 
down strong holds, and every 
imagination that exalts itself, 
which alone is able to square and 
fit the stones for the New Jerusa- 
lem ;—then, and not before, and 
by that means, and no other, 
shall Jerusalem, which is to be 
the praise of the whole earth, 
the city of the Lord, be built, 
the Sion of the Holy One of 
Israel. I have nothing to say to 
you, but that I am, Sir, 
** Your humble servant, 

* O. CROMWELL.” 
**September 9, 1650.” 

The Scots ministers sent an an- 
swer to this letter, in which they 
charge Cromwell with opening the 
pulpit doors to all intruders, by 
which means a flood of errors had 
broke in upon the nation. 

To this the general replies : 

‘* We look upon ministers as 
helpers of, not lords over the 
faith of God’s people. I appeal 
to their consciences, whether any, 
denying their doctrines and dis- 
senting, shall not incur the cen- 
sure of sectary, and what is this 
but to deny christians their li- 
berty, and assume the infallible 
chair? Where do you find in 
scripture that preaching is in- 
elnded in (peculiar to) your func- 
tion? Though an approbation 
from men hath order in it, and 
may do well, yet he that hath not 
a better than that, he hath none 
at all. I hope he that ascended 
upon high may give his gifts to 
whom he please; and if those 

gifts be the seal of mission, be 
not envious, though Eldad and 
Medad prophecy. You know who 
bids us covet earnestly the best 
gifts, but chiefly that we may 
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prophecy; which the apostle ex- 
plains there to be a speaking to 
instruction, edification, and com- 
fort, which the instructed, edified, 
and comforted, can best tell the 
energy and effect of. If such 
evidence be, I say again, take 
heed you envy not, for your own 
sakes, lest you be guilty of a 
greater fault than Moses repro- 
ved in Joshua, for envying for his 
sake. Indeed you err through 
the mistake of the scriptures; 
approbation is an act of con- 
veniency in respect of order, not 
of necessity, to give faculty to 
preach the gospel. Your pre- 
tended fear, lest error should 
step in, is like the man who 
would keep all the wine out of 
the country lest men should be 
drunk. It will be found an unjust 
and unwise jealousy to deny man 
the liberty he hath by nature, 
upon a supposition he may abuse 
it; when he doth abuse it, judge. 
“O, CROMWELL.” 

These letters, Hume says, are 
the best ef Cromwell’s wretched 
compositions that remain. They 
certainly afford no unfavourable 
view either of his religion or his 
sagacity. He had clearly the 
better of the ministersin the argu- 
ment, though it is probable his 
battery of great guns against the 
castle had more effect upon them 
than his correspondence. In their 
absence, Owen and Caryl oc- 
cupied the pulpits of the esta- 
blishment. A sermon by the 
former preached in Edinburgh at 
this time is preserved, with a 
dedication to Cromwell; dated 
Edinburgh, November 26, 1650. 
It is founded on Isaiah, lvi. 7. 
and entitled, ‘‘ the branch of the 
Lord, the beauty of Zion.” It is 
an excellent discourse, containing 
nothing of a political nature, but 
full of weighty and liberal senti- 
ments. The last paragraph is 
worth the quoting as character- 
istic of the man: “‘ see hence the 
ruin of persecution, that hath ap- 
k?2 











— in the world in various 
orms. It hath put on all manner 
of colours and pretences, and 
prevailed with all sorts of persons 
at one time or other to close with 
it. What hath been the issue? 
What is like to be? The house, 
indeed, hath been battered some- 
times, but they who have come 
against it, have been broken all 
to pieces. Shall the residue of 
of men, who, under new pre- 
tences, or old ones new painted, 
drive on the same design, sliall 
they prosper? Thou, O Lord 
Jesus, in thine anger wilt cut them 
off. The Lord open the eyes of 
the sons of men, that they may 
not hope any more to separate 
between Christ and his saints, 
between whom there are so many 
everlasting relations.” —Owen’s 
Sermons, page 397. 

To the conduct of the Com- 
monwealth’s army, while in Scot- 
latid, Bishop Burnet bears ho- 
nourable testimony. “I remember 
well,” says he, ‘‘ three regiments 
coming to Aberdeen; there was 
an order and discipline, and a 
face of gravity and piety among 
them, that amazed all people. 
Most of them were Independents 
and Baptists ; they were all gifted 
men, and preached as they were 
moved. But they never disturbed 
the public assemblies in the 
churches but once. They came 
and reproached the preachers for 
laying things to their charge that 
were false. I was then present : 
the debate grew very fierce: at 
last they drew their swords; but 
there was no hurt done: yet 
Cromwell displaced the governor 
for not punishing this.”—History 
of his own Times, vol. i. p. 80. Se- 
veral incidents of a nature similar 
‘to this, occurred in other parts 
of the conntry. 

The influence of the Independ- 
ents during the Protectorate does 

ot appear to have been unfavour- 
‘able to Scotland ; except to those 
Who were violently enraged at 
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the liberty of conscience which 
was then enjoyed. “The power 
of the kirk was reduced within & 
narrow compass; for though they 
had liberty to excommunicate of- 
fenders, or debar them the com- 
munion, they might not seize their 
estates, or deprive them of their 
civil rights and privileges. No 
oaths or covenants were to be 
imposed, but by direction from 
Westminster; and as all fitting 
encouragement was to be given to 
the ministers of the established 
kirk; so others not satisfied with 
their form of church government 
had liberty to serve God after 
their own manner; and all who 
would live peaceably, and yield 
obedience to the Commonwealth, 
were protected in their several 
persuasions. This occasioned a 
great commotion among the 
clergy, who complained of the 
loss of their covenant and church 
discipline; and exclaimed against 
the toleration as opening a door 
to all kinds of error and heresy: 
but the English supported their 
friends against all opposition.”— 
Neale’s Puritans, vol. iv. p. 54. 

In the year 1651, Parliament 
sent down commissioners to Scot- 
land; who were mostly Inde- 
pendents, to visit the universities, 
and to settle liberty of conscience 
in that kingdom. This deputation 
presented to the general assembly 
met at Edinburgh, July 26, 1652, 
a declaration in favour of con- 
gregational discipline, purity of 
communion, and® toleration, the 
heads of which are preserved in 
Whitelocke. It sets forth:— 

** That the ordinances of Christ 
have been prostituted to a pro- 
phane mixed multitude ; that none 
should be admitted members of 
a church, but such, as with a pro- 
fession of truth, join such a 
blameless and gospel-like beha- 
viour as they be esteemed, in a 
rational judgment of charity, be- 
lievers, and their children. That 
such were the churches formed 
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by the Apostles, Romans i. 7. 
That, Matthew iii. 7, compared 
with Luke vii. 30, shows, that 
John the Baptist would not ad- 
mit the Pharisees to be baptized. 
That we are under a snare by 
our sinful mixtures. 1 Cor. x. 16, 
17; and 2 Cor. vi. 17. That 
there is no hope of purging the 
ministry, elderships, or presby- 
teries; nor can a rule for it be 
agreed upon. That the congrega- 
tional way comes nearer to the 
portion of the word, than the clas- 
sical form, and that the congrega- 
tion hath full power of judging in 
themselves. Matt. xviii. 15—18. 
that the elders, with a congrega- 
tion, or without it, cannot be 
called a church. Acts xv. 22, 28, 
and xiv. 23. That the church con- 
gregation is the first judicatory, 
and have the power of binding 
and loosing. The power of elders 
is only dogmatical. That for the 
first three hundred years the 
church was partly aristocratical. 
Take heed lest ye be snares to 
the people of God in the land, 
and do not censure us for follow- 
ing our own light, and consciences 
in this great matter of concern- 
ment.” . Mem. 514, 515. 

This declaration does not ap- 
pear to have produced any fa- 
vourable impression on the minds 
of the assembly; as they imme- 
diately published a paper entitled, 
‘*a testimony against the present 
encroachments of the civil power 
upon the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion,” which they considered to 
have been infringed by the par- 
liamentary appointment of the 
English commissioners. The 
Presbyterians of that period had 
no objection to ecclesiastical in- 
térference in civil affairs; but 
were awfully indignant if govern- 
ment meddled with religion. 
They were friends and advocates 
of coercion, but it was only as ex- 
ercised by themselves. Crom- 
well, however, determined to 
prevent their meddling with his 
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government; for when the next 
assembly met at Edinburgh, and 
were just entering on business, 
Lieut.-Colonel Cotterel went into 
the church, and, standing on one 
of the benches, told them that no 
ecclesiastical judicatories were to 
sit but by authority ef the Par- 
liament of England; and without 
giving them leave to reply, he 
commanded them to retire, and 
conducted them out of the city 
with a troop of horse, and a com- 
pany of foot; and having taken 
away the commissions from the 
several classes, enjoined them not 
to assemble any more than three 
in’a company. 

Such was the end of Presby- 
tery during the Commonwealth. 
Its extensive system of organiza- 
tion, and constant disposition to 
interfere in politics rendered it 
an object of jealousy to the Pro- 
tector, and led him to adopt the 
measure above mentioned. With 
this fact also closes the substance 
of the information we have been 
able to obtain relative to the state 
of Independency in Scotland 
during that period. It does not 
appear, that any congregational 
society was actually organized ; 
or if there had, every trace of 
its existence has been blotted 
out. Some knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, however, must have been 
disseminated, and probably pre- 
pared the way for their adoption 
at a future period. But it is of 
importance to observe, that the 
religion of Scotland received no 
injury from the influence of its 
independent superiors, or the loss 
ofits supremeecclesiastical courts; 
an evidence that the spiritual 
prowerty of that country is much 
ess indebted to its system of 
church polity, than its advocates 
would have us to believe. Burnet 
says, “ there was good justice 
done, and vice was suppressed 
and punished; so that we always 
reckon those eight years of usur- 
pation, a time of great peace and 
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prosperity.” Neale’s account is 
more explicit. “There was a 
at appearance of devotion; 
the Sabbath was observed with 
uncommon strictness; none might 
walk the streets in time of di- 
vine service, nor frequent public 
houses; the evenings of the 
Lord’s day were spent in cate- 
chizing their children, singing 
psalms, and other acts of devo- 
tion, in so much, that an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of re- 
ligion, and the gift of prayer, in- 
creased prodigiously among the 
common people.” Vol. iv. p. 55,56. 

(To be continued.) 

cil 
EXAMINATION OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL PHILOSOPHICAL ARGU- 
MENTS FOR THE IMMORTA- 

LITY OF THE sOUL. 

To the Editors. 
SHOULD it meet with your ap- 
probation, I propose to offer to 
your readers several papers on 
the immortality of the soul; the 
object of which shall be to ascer- 
tain the amount of those argu- 
ments which natural reason is 
able to suggest in support of the 
doctrine. Your insertion of the 
first of the series will be an in- 

dication for me to proceed. 
Rusticus. 
The soul it is asserted must 
be immortal, because. having no 
property in common with matter, 
and being compounded of no 
arts, it is liable to no dissolution. 
hus reasoned Socrates,(in Pheed. 
sect, 28. &c.) and thus Cicero 
after him: Nee secerni, nee di- 
vidi, nec discerpi, nec distrahi 
est: nec interire igitur.* This 
is an argument to which some 
men of the greatest minds have 
assented, upon which many hun- 
dreds, I might even say thousands 
of volumes have been founded, and 
which is yet adduced in support 
of the doctrine of the soul’s im- 
mortality ; we shall, therefore, ex- 
amine it a little more fully. 





* Tusc. Quest. lib. i. 
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Itmay, indeed, be affirmed, that 
as far as our knowledge extends, 
it appears probable, that the de- 
struction of material systems 
takes place in consequence of a 
disunion, not an annihilation of 
their parts, and therefore, of any 
material being, whose essence 
was simple and indivisible, we 
might readily admit the concla- 
sion, that it never could suffer 
dissolution, and was, therefore, 
necessarily immortal to all but the 
hand that created it. But how 
can we proceed from our know- 
ledge of matter, to form so deci- 
sive a conclusion of a substance 
so entirely unknown? There is an 
interval so deep and wide be- 
tween the most refined matter, 
and the meanest operation of in- 
tellect, that it is not easy to see 
how an argument respecting the 
one shall at all affeet the other. 

It is said, that this great <dis- 
tinction between the substances, 
if once allowed, immediately es- 
tablishes the immortality of the 
soul on the clearest principles ; 
for it only requires its immateri- 
ality to be admitted, and then its 
immortality, and all the conse- 
quences connected with it, are 
put beyond the possibility of 
doubt. Much labour has, -there- 
fore, been employed to effect this 
purpose, to show that the soul is 
simple and independent ; that its 
properties and actions bear no 
analogy to matter, and possess 
no quality in common with it. 
Among those who support this 
view of the subject, perhaps no 
name stands deservedly higher 
than that of the learned Dr. 
Clarke. His opinion on this argu- 
ment is briefly stated thus :— 
** that none of the known qualities 
of matter can, in any possible vari- 
ation, division or composition,pro- 
duce sense, and thought, and rea- 
son, is abundantly evident, as has 
been demonstrated. That matter 
consists of innumerable divisible, 
separable, and for the most part, 
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actually disjoined parts, is ac- 
knowledged by all philosohers. 
That since the powers and facul- 
ties of the soul are the most 
distant from all the known pro- 
perties of matter, that can be ima- 
gined, it is at least a putting 
great violence upon our reason 
to imagine them superadded by 
omnipotence to one and the same 
substance, cannot easily be de- 
nied. That it is highly unreason- 
able and absurd, to suppose the 
soul made up of innumerable 
consciousnesses, as matter is ne- 
cessarily made up of innumerable 
parts ; and, on the contrary, that 
it is highly reasonable to believe, 
the seat of thought to be a simple 
substance, such as cannot, natu- 
rally, be divided and crumbled to 
pieces, as all matter is manifestly 
subject to be, must of necessity 
be confessed. Consequently, the 
soul will not be liable to be dis- 
solved at the dissolution of the 
body, and therefore it will natu- 
rally beimmortal.* This is a brief 
summary of the whole argument 
given more at large in the same 
work, and still more fully dis- 
cussed in his several letters and 
replies to Dodwell. Much as we 
ought to concede to the judgment 
of this acute reasoner, and great 
as ought to be the reverence felt 
for his comprehensive intellect, 
yet I cannot help thinking the 
argument is exposed, even in its 
most qualified view, to very 
ge objections. First, it may 
e stated, that even of the pro- 
ee of matter, we know so 
ittle, that all we affirm of them 
ought to be strictly confined 
within the limits of actual obser- 
vation. That matter does not 
think, is the conclusion we get 
upon the assumption, that thought 
is altogether and essentially dis- 
tinct from solidity, extension, &c. 
We have no actual observation 
to corroborate the assumption. 


* See Evidences of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, page 263. 
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That thought cannot exist as a 
quality of matter, or that it does 
not actually exist as such, re- 
quires that thonght should be 
shown to be inconsistent with the 
essence of matter, as well as in- 
capable of co-existence with the 
properties of matter. It is not 
enough to show, that there is no 
agreement between thought and 
extension; we must show, that 
the being whd possesses the one 
is thereby incapacitated for pos- 
sessing the other, before the con- 
clusion can be admitted as legiti- 
mate; that thought and the essence 
of matter are contradictory. 
Neither is it enough to show, that 
the union of these is incompre- 
hensible by us, for should we 
conclude, on the impossibility of 
co-existence, from our inabilityof 
conceiving how the union can sub- 
sist, we should be forced into the 
grossest absurdities. But there is 
no absurdity, we are told, in sup- 
posing the existence of an immate- 
rial spirit, because we are sure, 
that God is such essentially and 
necessarily. See Clarke at Boyle’s 
Lecture, p. 503, &c. If the soul 
be material, its faculty of think- 
ing must either necessarily arise 
from the nature and’ arrangement 
of its parts, or it must be super- 
added by God to a system of 
matter. It is in the nature of 
things entirely inconceivable and 
incredible that thought should 
necessarily arise from matter, 
however figured and moved. To 
say that a power of thinking is 
ps Beara by the divine will, is 
unintelligible,oris,ineffect, grant- 
ing the proposition: ‘for there 
cannot be a power of thinking 
where there is not a thinking 
being, and the super-addition of 
this to matter, is nothing more 
than the union of an immaterial 
spirit to a body, which, all who 
hold the immortality of the soul, 
consider to be the truth. But all 
this is, I conceive, sufficiently 
answered by alleging, that we are 
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so wholly ignorant of the essence 
of matter, that no safe conclusion 
can be formed before hand, of 
what qualities it is, or is not ca- 
pable of supporting, in addition 
to those by which our senses are 
accustomed to distinguish it. 
Should it be asked the ablest phi- 
losopher what is matter?’ The re- 
ly, if candid, must be, though I 
ow its properties, I know not 
its essence. 
But should these objections to 
what is considered the demonstra- 
tion of man’s immortality not ap- 
pear conclusive, and should the 
whole be granted that Dr. Clarke 
has laboured, in the first part of 
his argument, to establish, yet it 
is beyond the capacity of any 
common and ordinary understand- 
ing, to see the link which unites 
immateriality and immortality, 
or the necessary connexion of the 
,one with the other. If our know- 
ledge of the soul’s immateriality 
amounted to a complete demon- 
stration, how shall we thence pro- 
ceed to infer immortality, or by 
what application of the reasoning 
shall we gain the conclusion, that 
every thing not material is immor- 
tal? The very utmost that the abet- 
tors of this argument labour to es- 
tablish might be conceded them ; 
and yet our extreme ignorance of 
what is meant, when we speak of 
an immaterial being, would be a 
sufficient reason for refusing to 
assent to the conclusion they wish 
to draw. The soul may not be 
material in the strictest sense of 
the immaterialists; it may be sim- 
ple, independent, and indivisible, 
and yet we may demur to the in- 
ference, that, therefore, it is im- 
mortal. To show tle connexion 
of immortality and immateriality 
would require as a postulatum, 
that existence can be destroyed 
only by a dissolution of parts; 
and hence, the soul having no 

arts, its destruction isimpossible, 
But instead of existence being 
liable to destruction only by a 
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dissolution of parts, we may af- 
firm, that existence is not de- 
structible at all, but by anni- 
hilation : and, besides, the argu- 
ment is conclusive only for mate- 
rial beings. Immaterial beings 
must not be involved in the con- 
clusion: and all that the argu- 
ment proves is, that simple, un- 
compounded, material beings, are 
not subject to dissolution, and 
this needs no proof, because it is 
self-evident. The argument then, 
which has so often aspired to the 
honour of a demonstration, will 
be found literally to amount to 
nothing; for it neither concludes 
one way nor the other, concern- 
ing an immaterial substance. 
“‘The soul of man,” says the 
learned author of the Religion of 
Nature, ‘ subsists after the dis- 
solution of his body ; or is immor- 
tal. If it is immaterial, it is indis- 
cerptible, and therefore incapa- 
ble of being dissolved or demo- 
lished, as bodies are. Such a 
being can perish only by annibila- 
tion; that is, it will continue to 
subsist and live, if some other 
being able to do this, doth not, by 
a particular act, annihilate it; and 
if there is any reason to believe, 
that at the death of every man, 
there is always such a particular 
annihilation, let him that knows 
it, produce it.”* It is not a little 
strange to find so able a reasoner 
bringing this forward as an argu- 
ment for the immortality of the 
soul. It might have the very de- 
sirable effect of puzzling an ad- 
versary to produce the evidence 
of annihilation; but it could have 
no influence in convincing him of 
the truth of the doctrine. A late 
writer of considerable acuteness,+ 
seems to have been aware, that 
the argument in this shape could 
have no support, unless it could 
be shown, that even annibilation 
itself was impossible. He has, 





* Religion of Nature, sect. ix. 8. 
t See Drew’s Essay on the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, 
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accordingly, carried on the argu- 
ment of the immortality and indi- 
visibility of the soul to such a 
point, as to conclude, that even 
God himself cannot annihilate it 
without involving the grossest 
absurdities. 

It seems perfectly unnecessary 
to enter into this controversy, 
whether God can, or cannot an- 
nihilate the being he has himself 
created; because, if, as I have 
endeavoured to show, no safe 
conclusion concerning its immor- 
tality can be derived from ‘the 
discrepancy of its qualities with 
those of matter, and if all the 
reasoning referred to depends, as 
it certainly does, on the immate- 
riality of the soul, the whole scope 
of the argument must be ill-direct- 
ed, and therefore, unavailing. 
From what we know of matter, 
we are sure it loses its modes by 
dissolution or disunion of parts ; 
but how its primary qualities, as 
philosophers choose to call them, 
are lost, or how it can cease to 
be extended, and to have figure, 
are problems as difficult of solu- 
tion, as how the soul should lose 
its power of thinking, or cease to 
be conscious; and to affirm, that 
the mind shall never cease to 
exist, because it is not susceptible 
of a dissolution, manifests a rash- 
ness, as little accordant with the 
limited nature of our faculties, as 
with the vastness of the subject. 

Upon the whole, then, I con- 
ceive, it has been clearly shown, 
that no safe conclusion in favour 
of immortality can be founded 
on the nature of the soul. For, 
thongh it should be demon- 
strated to be neither compound 
nor dependent, but altogether 
simple and independent of mat- 
ter for its existence; yet its ne- 
cessary immortality would by 
no means follow. Nor is it easy 
to see by what method of reason- 
ing, we ever could arrive at the 
conclusion. For these reasons, | 

Cona. Mac. No, 13, 


shall lay no stress whateyer on 
this branch of the argument; and 
thongh I felt it a duty to begin 
with examining the demonstra- 
tion, and feel it still so to re- 
spect the names, and revere the 
talents of its numerous abettors; 
yet | must acknowledge, that, to 
my mind, it conveys no light, and 
therefore produces no convietion. 
In my next, I shall examine one 
or two other arguments which 
have been derived ‘from the es- 
sence of the soul. 
(To be continued.) 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON 2 COR. 
v. Zi. 
COMMENTATORS, in general, ap- 
pear to have felt the difficulties of 
this important passage. The most 
approved of them, such as Whitby, 
Guyse, Doddridge, and Mac- 
knight, give the sense thus; “God 
made Christ, who knew no sin, 
a sin-offering for us, that we 
might become divinely righteous, 
or righteous before God, in him.” 
Some, as Doddridge, assume, 
and others argue, that the word 
auagria, Which they render sine 
offering, is commonly used in the 
Septuagint, as the representative 
of the Hebrew nwwon. And on 
this foundation, their exposition of 

the apostle’s language is built. 
This interpretation certainly 
removes a chief difficulty attend- 
ing the passage; yet I believe 
many who are tolerably familiar 
with the original of the New 
Testament, have not derived from 
it entire satisfaction. They have, 
as they thought, observed in the 
text a beautiful antithesis be- 
tween the leading terms ayagria 
and dxaiocm, which this inter- 
pretation enervates, if it does not 
altogether destroy ; and what is 
of more consequence,—an ex- 
plicit and a forcible enunciation 
of the proper substitution of 
Christ for as, which, ia the com- 
F 
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mon mode of expounding this 
passage, is scarcely discernible. 

Under such impressions, I 
some years since examined the 
foundation on which it rested, by 
collating many passages of the 
Septuagmt where the terms in 
question occur. The result was, 
a conviction, that the Greek 
translators very rarely, or per- 
haps never, used the simple term 
auagria in the sense of ‘ sin-of- 
fering.” 

It was, therefore, with some 
surprize, that in Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Commentary on this 
place, I lately found not only the 
unqualified assertion, that this 
word signifies a sin-offering, but 
an enumeration of 110 passages, 
(the Doctor says 108, and is so 
far correct, since in two of his 
references, Ezek. xliv. 27. and 
xlv. 19. the term does not ap- 
pear,) in which apagrna was“ thus 
employed. Having examined 
every one of these instances, per- 
mit me to lay before your rea- 
ders the result. 

I presume that every tyro in 
Greek, especially in the Helle- 
nistic idiom, knows that the word 
auagna, “sin,” differs considera- 
bly in import from the phrase 
wp apagtiac, or, preceded by the 
article in ——— with its noun, 
having the force of the relative, 
ro wees apagriac, “* that which is 
for, or concerning sin.” Now this 
phrase occurs in no fewer than 
eighty-two of the instances re- 
ferred to by Dr. Clarke. Instead 
of wigs, the preposition uri is em- 
ane in seven other instances, 
and the preposition «s, in one.— 
In thirteen other instances, such 
aS porys TY TH apagrias, the con- 
struetion evidently marks the re- 
gimen of x1 of ume understood. 
—And in one instance the term 
employed is not apagra, but 


. Lev. iv, 29. 
*" Gat .of 108 places, there re- 
maintherefore only four, in which 
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our common editions of the Sep- 
tuagint, printed after the Vatican 
manuscript, give to the term 
under consideration, the sense of 
“sin offering.” And in every 
one of these four instances, it is 
remarkable that equal, or even 


- superior authorities give us read- 


ings which accord with the ge- 
neral phrase above noticed. The 
instances are as follows, with 
their various readings according 
to Bos. Lev. iv. 21, where the 
Aldine edition has ayagria;. Lev. 
iv. 24, where the Oxford manu- 
script has the same, and the 
Aldine gives also the preposition, 
ume apagtias. Lev. v. 9, also verse 
12, where the Alexandrine manu- 
script,with the Complutensian and 
Aldine editions have the same. 
Now, Mr. Editor, notwith- 
standing the 108 instances ad- 
duced by the learned commen- 
tator, I cannot help retaining my 
former opinion, that the common 
interpretation of the term in this 
passage is unsupported by the 
authority of the Septuagint, and 
is, therefore, without foundation. 
But if we reject this interpre- 
tation, what other shall we sub- 
stitute? That indeed is the ques- 
tion,—the very question which I 
am desirous of submitting to your 
learned correspondents. Let me 
hope that some of them will 
favour your readers with such 
an illustration of this important 
passage, as may either correct 
the opinion into which I have 
fallen, and establish the sense 
commonly received; or as may 
rest on better authorities, and 
more fully elicit the meaning of 
our apostle’s proposition. _I. *. 


REMARKS ON J. M. ON THE 
RIGHT OF SEAT-HOLDERS IN 
THE ELECTION OF MINISTERS, 


To the Editors. 
Tr is.not without some reluctance 
that [ have ventured. to address 
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a line to you ou a communication 
in your Number for November, 
from J. M. on the right of seat- 
holders in the election of minis- 
ters. But for the note of the 
Editors appended to that com- 
munieation, | should have deemed 
so early a notice of it premature ; 
and the interdiction there ex- 
pressed, of the fnsertion of more 
than one other paper on the sub- 
ject, must apologize for the liberty 
I now take. I am fully aware 
with J. M. that the influence often 
exercised by seat-holders, who are 
not members, is the occasion of 
much perplexity and injury in 
many of our congregations and 
churches; but, without attempt- 
ing to enter into any discussion 
of the subject, I beg leave to 
submit it to him, and to your- 
selves, with all respect, whether 
the communication had not better 
have been withheld entirely, since 
only another paper is intended to 
be inserted ; for it appears to me, 
and I humbly conceive the ma- 
jority of your readers will think 
with me, that J. M. has exhibited 
to us an existing evil without of- 
fering to recommend any sort of 
remedy. He seems also to have 
lost sight of what, if I am not 
mistaken, is the prevailing cus- 
tom, of submitting the election of 
- ministers, first to the members, 
and subsequently to the seat- 
holders or congregation. 

But that which struck me as 
particularly objectionable, is, his 
unqualified and not less unjust 
charge against our dissenting 
churches. Having alluded to 
“churches which are formed on 
the model of the apostolic churches,” 
it immediately follows ; ‘‘with the 
majority of dissenting churches in 
this country, the case stands far 
otherwise.” I should hope that 
J. M. is as far from intending to 
say, as I am persuaded the 
Editors of the Congregational 
Magazine are from wishing it to 
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be said, that our dissenting 
churches are far trom. being 
formed on the model of the 
apostolic churches. 

Cherishing as I do a high es- 
teem for your very valuable mis- 
cellany, and endeavouring as 
widely as possible to promote 
its interests, I am anxious, be- 
fore the subject finally closes, to 
have the inadvertent aspersion 
wiped off. 

With sincere respect, 
I am, 
Your’s very truly, 
JAMES BIDLAKE. 
Teignmouth. 


*," In conseqnence of the in- 
terest taken by several of our 
correspondents in this subject, 
we have resolved to suspend the 
insertion of the paper to which 
we formerly referred, to give 
time to our correspondents to 
express their opinion; we shall 
then be able to select the most 
satisfactory paper, or papers, on 
the subject. 

KEEP THY HOUSE IN ORDER. 
A FRAGMENT. 
To the Editors. 
Tue following, from the pea 
of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, has not found its 
way, I believe, into any periodi- 
cal miscellany. It may amuse, 
interest, and I hope, profit many 
of your readers. 

Birmingham. Your's, &c. 

‘As you are a tenant at will ia 
a very handsome, genteel house, 
and are now capable of furnishing 
it in the politest manner,, ruling 
it by the strictest maxims of eco- 
nomy and decorum, permit. a 
friend to give a few cursory hints 
in an aflair of so much import- 
ance. " 

‘* Your building is composed of 
the finest materials I ever saw, 
and is so much the more likely 
to discover any flaw er spot that 
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may accidentally touch it. Itis 
erected of a proper height and just 
size, seated on a regular plan, 
and finished with the most accu- 
rate proportions. On the top 
stands an eminent tower, fur- 
nished with a room of a globular 
form, which I observe has two 
chrystal windows in the front; 
these are so constructed as to be 
exceedingly useful, as they com- 
mand an extensive prospect, and 
if always kept clean and bright, 
will prove a very great ornament 
to the house. I advise you not 
to look through them at every 
object that passes by, toshut them 
soon at night, and you may open 
them as early as you please in 
the morning. On each side I 
discover a small portal to receive 
your company; take care they 
do not always stand open, for 
then you will be crowded with 
visitors, and perhaps with many 
such as you do not like: let them 
never be shut, however, against 
the instructive parent, the advis- 
ing friend, the supplicating or- 

han. I took notice of one gate 
in the front at which all your 
company go out; let it generally 
be barred close, and be cautious 
what visitors you let out publicly, 
lest any of ill character be seen 
coming thence, and you draw a 
scandal upon your house; it will 
be necessary, therefore, to lay a 
strict injunction of vigilance on 
your two porters who stand sen- 
tinels in liveries of a pale red, 
jast without the ivory pallisadoes. 
I have seen some people paint 
the two pannels just below the 
windows, but I would advise you 
to the contrary, for their natural 
colour far exceeds ull the decora- 
tions of art. 

** Beneath is the great hall in 
which you have a small closet of 
excellent workmanship: this I 
suppose is the place of your secret 
retirement, open to none but 
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yourself, or some faithful friend ; 
and I advise you to keep this al- 
ways well furnished,and make it a 
little library of the best practical 
authors, and visit it frequently, 
especially when you return home 
from the house of God, or leave 
a circle of acquaintance which 
you have met at the tea table. 
Let the outside of the hall appear, 
not like a hearse hung round with 
escutcheons, nor like a coach of 
state, bedaubed with gilt and 
colouring, but let it be plain, neat, 
and clean, to convince the world 
that it is kept more for use than 
ornament. 

‘“* You are sensible that time 
effaces beauty ,and demolishes the 
strength of the noblest structure, 
and therefore you will not be 
surprised to find your little tene- 
ment subject to the same change. 
Doubtless it has often wanted 
repairs, though you have lived in 
it not long, which are plain inti- 
mations that the house will one 
day fall. You may soon be turned 
out. The landlord may give you 
warning, or may not, this is un- 
certain. Be ever ready to go 
when called upon, and then you 
will not be afraid to leave it at 
the shortest notice. One thing 
I should observe,—when you quit 
the house, no other tenant will 
inhabit it, but it will lie in waste 
and in ruins. Yetthe proprietor 
will some time or other rebuild it 
for your reception in a more du- 
rable manner, with the same ma- 
terials, but so refined and modi- 
fied, that it will be liable to no 
accidents or decays; and as it 
is absolutely necessary that your 
habitation be new reared in some 
other place, I heartily wish that 
it may be in q finer country, and 
under a milder climate, well shel- 
tered from all storms ; then will 
your situation be happy and ho- 
nourable, and your ons never 
expire.” 
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Journal of a Visit to South Africa, in 1815 
and 1816, with some Account of the 
Missionary Sctilements of the United 
Brethren, near the Cape of Good Hope. 
By the Rev. C. J. Latrobe. Price 
21. 2s. Seeley, Fleet-street. 

Amone the moltiform designs which, 

in different ages, have been found ca- 

bable of kindlinfy the joint ambition, 
and exciting the joint energies of men, 
in any thing like considerable or re- 
spectable combinations, that of melio- 
rating the condition of distant and 
abject tribes, and of generously im- 
parting the mental and moral cultivation 
which lies at the basis of all hnman 
dignity and happiness, has only of late 
years attracted any considerable share 
of attention ; and cannot yet be said to 
have arisen to that station of high and 
commanding pre-eminence,in the esteem 
of christian communities, to which the 
sacredness and sublimity of the object 
seem to assignit. It isnot a little re- 
markable, that while the results of com- 
bination have been witnessed in every 
department which calls for human ef- 
fort, here it shonld have been almost 
totally overlooked. This holds good in 
reference to christian churches in the 
gross. But it is not a little humbling, 
that the protestant faith should have 
been the most barren of such enterprises ; 
that next to nothing should yet have 
been attempted by the various bodies of 
the reformed churches; most of which 
have now, for above two centuries, 
existed in considerable opulence and 
ease ; and, above all, is it humiliating to 
the splendid establishment of our own 
country, (we do not say how far it may 
stand for a fair pledge of the principles 
of its constitution, and its prevailing 
spirit,) that actaally nothing, emnlating 
the dignity of a combined effort, has 
ever yet been done by it, for the pro- 
pagation of christianity among heathen 
nations ;—not even among those who, 
from their contiguity to our various 
and numerous colonies, have the strong- 
est claims upon what is denominated 
the NATIONAL enURCH. We are notin 
these remarks overlooking the generous 
and disinterested exertions of detached 
individuals belonging to different pro- 
testant churches ; nor are we unmindful 
of the little juntos and knots of pious 
men, that, in earlier protestant times, 
formed and prosecuted projects as pure 
and great, as any that are the admnira- 
tion of the world in the present age. 

But we speak of combined effort, and 

of bringing any thing like a fair portion 

of the piety, the learning, the riches, and 
the zeal of associated bodies, to bear 


- 


upon the propagation of the gospel; 
and we speak of this especially in re- 
ference to England. The employment 
of a few foreign school-masters, or the 
providing some half-dozen chaplains for 
British factories and colonies abroad, 
can scarcely come under the denomina- 
tion of a serious and respectable effort, 
by all our bishops and twenty thousand 
clergy, for the conversion of a heathen 
world. Nearly all that has yet been 
done from the direction of England, and 
we confess that the whole is but little, 
has been attempted by the various 
bodies of dissenters; some of whom, 
struggling with considerable difficulties, 
to support a regular and respectable 
ministry in their own communities at 
home, have now, for many years, been 
directing no contemptible portion of 
their strength, with various, but, in 
general, with encouraging success, to 
different and distant quarters of the 
globe. We have, however, no wish to 
conceal or depreciate the highly re- 
spectable exertions of the cuuRCcH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Yet letit be re- 
membered, that society is independent 
of the church, as an establishment, and 
is both disowned at home and abroad 
by that establishment.* The lethargy 
of the protestants, with regard to that 
which they consider the dearest gift of 
God to man, and the few and languid 
attempts made to impart it, have not 
escaped the eagle eye of infidelity; and 
have again and again been exhibited in 
the form of an indictment, both against 
the divinity of our religion, and the 
sincerity of our faith init. It isan ex- 
hilarating thought, that christians have 
at last arisen to wrest this weapon out 
of the hands of their adversaries, and to 
employ it in offensive warfare, against 
these oppugners of revelation. It is 
now from an elevation of moral worth, 
utterly unapproachable and unattainable 
by infidelity, that the christian church 
can cast back this keen missile, and 
ask, what has infidelity ever done tu 
meliorate the condition, or socialize the 
character of rude and savage man? 
Where is the active benevolence that 
éver warmed its icy heart, or illumined 
its gloomy brow? Where are its gene- 
rous projects, or costly sacrifices, to dig- 
nify the human character, and advance 





* We deeply regret to hear, that the ex- 
cellent missionaries sent out by this society 
to the East Indies, that great field for mis- 
sionary exertions, are silenced by the Bishop 
of Calcutta. So much for Dr. Buchanan's 
favourite scheme of a regular establishment 
for India. 
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the happiness of mankind? “ Where 
shall we look’ for the trophies of infidel 
maguanimity or atheistical virtue? Not 
that we mean to accuse them of inac- 
tivity: they have recently filled the 
world with the fame of their exploits ; 
exploits of a different kind indeed, but 
of imperishable memory, and of dis- 
astrous lustre.” 

The infidels of the past age specula- 
ted much upon the origin of man, and 
his primary state. They amused them- 
selves, and tried to amuse the world, 
with theories as crude as they were un- 
founded ; upon the semi-brutal state in 
which the race first existed ; the digni- 
fied and unerring progress of human 
thought; the natural perfectibility of 
the species, independent of superior 
assistance ; the reguiar gradations which 
they could trace from the wild hunter, 
through the mild pastoral, up to the 
present social and cultivated state ; and 
so still onward, from the present partial 
and unsatisfactory attainments of chris- 
tian communities, to a condition about 
as much superior, in dignity of wisdom 
and happiness, as the classical Elysium 
is superior to the tame unthrilling, mo- 
dern story of Adam and Eve's Paradise ; 
or as a Mahomedan paradise is superior 
toa Christian’s heaven. All this, to be 
sure, was very amusing and very phi- 
losophical, because it came from philo- 
sophers. But though they knew of hun- 
dreds of tribes of these wild savage 
hunters, they sent out no disciples, they 
made no sacrifices to raise them to the 
next stage inthe of perfectibility ; 
they felt no kindling of pity at human 
wretchedness ; their gaze was cold, 
speculating, passionless;—it wanted 
heart, because the system wanted truth 
and power, unless, indeed, it were the 
power of paralyzing and destroying. 
The agency which was destined to be 
at once efhicient and benignant toward 
human degradation and wretchedness, 
was reserved to be exhibited by chris- 





iianity alone. ‘The philanthropy, the 


industry, the perseverance, which are 
required to grapple successfully with 
the rank and luxuriant vices of fallen 
men, in a rude and ignorant state, are 
exclusively christian. To the christian 
missionary alone,—that unphilosophical 
and simple adventurer, as he is described 
by the world’s vocabulary, belongs the 
unrivalled honour of actually commenc- 
ing the work of inclosing and tilling the 
wastes and commons, the bogs and 
marshes of humanity. 
But we beg pardon of our readers for 
this long introduction. We will keep 
them from the work immediately before 
us, only while we advert to another gene- 
ral topic, in relation to christian mis- 
sions. It is the light in which the civil 


authorities, of considerable portions of 
Europe, and, in particular, those of our 
own country, are beginning to view 
such exertions. This cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention of every enlightened 
christian, as affording a favourable omen 
of the future success of such institutions ; 
or at least as going the full length of re- 
moving many of those formidable dif- 
ficulties, against which former labourers 
have had to contend. In many instances, 
especially of late, the government of 
our own country has evinced a degree 
of liberality, and afforded a degree of 
encouragement, worthy the rulers of an 
enlightened and great nation. Political 
wisdom, we regret to observe, is not 
always attended by distinguished phi- 
lanthropy or pious zeal; nor have the 
masters of the world ordinurily possessed 
an adequate recognition of the moral 
and religious interests, any more than of 
the moral and religious rights of mankind: 
yet tomany of the greut ones of the earth, in 
our own age, belongs at least the merit 
of discovering, after a tolerably long 
probation, and, in our own case, after 
a severe and protracted struggle, in 
reference to the most splendid of our 
foreign possessions, that the efforts of 
missionaries t~ evangelize and civilize 
the tribes of heathen and savage nations, 
which may border upon the settlements 
and territories of civilized aud christian 
states, or be scattered generally upon 
the face of the world, cannot be pre- 
judicial to the interest of. such states, 
or dangerous to the superiority of their 
power. 

It is pretty well understood, that we 
do not consider the subject of religion 
as being at all within the legitimate 
sphere of political power, or within the 
apprehension of political sagacity. Civil 
rulers evince their ignorance of the na- 
ture and end of their office, as well as 
inflict irreparable injuries on some por- 
tion of their subjects, whenever they. 
attempt to add their sanction to any 
prescriptive or favourite mode of reli- 
gious profession. Nevertheless there is 
a point, to which, while they regard the 
equal claims of their subjects, and the 
peace and popes of their kingdoms, 
they may safely advance. their 
people have an equal right to protection 
and immunity in their religious profes- 
sion; and every form of christianity, 
which tends to civilize and moralize our 
heathen subjects, in every part of the 
world, ought to be protected, and the 
friends of it countenanced, in so far as 
their efforts tend toimprove the character, 
of man, and promote the well-being of 
civil society. Beyond this limit, the 
interference of civil authority is rather 
to be deprecated than courted ; espe- 
cially in relation to the countries where 
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the natives have received no very fa- 
vourable prepossessions of our political 


justice. Now the kind of countenance 
and protection afforded in several of our 
colonies, and systematically adopted in 
the Unirep SrarTes, is, as far as we 
are acquainted with it, just that kind of 
countenance and support, which is dic- 
tated by sound reason, good policy, and 
divine revelation. 

We are happy ,to find that such has 
been the line of conduct observed to- 
wards all the missionaries, in that part 
of the vast continent of Africa, which 
lies contiguous to the Cape of Good 
Hope, daring the period in which that 
important territory has been held by 
the British government. 

The Moravians, or Unitas Fratrum, 
have now, for many years, had a mis- 
sion in that country, though they have 
never penetrated beyond the colony, 
nor ventured to any very great distance 
from Cape Town. Their success has, 
however, induced them to resolve upon 
a speedy extension of their efforts. The 
first missionary from the Moravians to 
South Africa, began his labours there 
in the year 1737. Coming to Europe 
seven years after, to gain assistants and 
increase his resources, prejndiées were 
raised against his design, and he was 
forbidden, by the Dutch government, 
then in possession of the Cape, to re- 
new his labours among the Hottentots. 
Through the avarice and blind rapacity 
of the Dutch East India Company, all 
further efforts were obstructed till 1792, 
when the persevering benevolence of 
the Moravians triumphed over all op- 
position, and by consent of the govern- 
ment, they again commenced their un- 
ostentatious enterprise of instructing 
the wretched and oppressed natives. 
In 1796 the colony fell into the hands 
of the English, who have never attempt- 
ed to molest the quiet and laudable 
efforts of these excellent men. 

For twenty years they have now plied 
their generous, self-imposed task, with 
encouraging success. They have formed 
two settlements or villages of the na- 
tives, over which they preside with 
paternal tenderness and authority. The 
one of these is called Groenekloof, and 
the other Gnadenthal. They comprise 
about 1600 inhabitants. By the encou- 
ragement of the Cape government, they 
have been led to adopt the resolution 
of founding a third settlement, at a 
more remote part of the colony. It 
‘was to select, in the name of the society, 
and ‘under the sanction of the govern- 
ment, a tract of land favourable for the 
Purpose, as well as to inspect the state 
of the existing institutions, that the 
Rey. C. J, Latrobe was sent ont by his 
brethren in the year 1815, He:sailed 
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from Gravesend in October, and im- 
mediately began to keep a journal of 
his voyage, his pursuits, and the wea- 
ther. We regret much that Mr. Latrobe 
thought jt necessary to write, or at 
least to publish this part of his journal. 
He might think it worth while to put 
his children in possession of his criticisms 
and his politics, as he dedicates his 
work to them ; but we can assure him, 
that, as we were not prepared for either, 
when we sat down to peruse a missionary 
journal, we should have been quite as 
much edified, and certainly more amu- 
sed, by meeting with his dreams during 
the same space of time, and there would 
besides have been greater chance of 
our children hearing them. Mr. La- 
trobe, however, fills up his diary as in- 
nocently, if not as humorously, as most 
journalists, who set off with the motto, 
rather perversely applied to themselves, 
nulla dies sine linea, and are determined 
to tell us a part of what they did, or said, 
or saw, or thought, every day. We shali 
not, however,think itimportant to trouble 
our readers with any extracts from this 
part of the work, as, if we were to do 
so, it would expose us to the necessity 
of censuring, which we are very unwil- 
ling to do, and would only keep us from 
the highest, that is, the religious, object 
of the journey. 

Soon after his arrival at the Cape, Mr. 
Latrobe directed his movements towards 
Groenekloof, as rapidly as African post- 
horses, that is to say, oxen, could be 
made to move. But let not our readers 
imagine that African oxen always move 
at the sluggish pace at which they 
have seen English oxen travelling 
towards Smithfield; for Mr. Latrobe 
assures us they frequently set off ata 
brisk trot ; and sometimes, as he found 
to his extreme dismay, nothing will 
please this mettlesome race, short of a 
downright gallop ; when, in spite of the 
ludicrous sight before him, of twenty or 
thirty of them in a team, alternately 
elevating their heads and tails, with 
here and there one or two rather wild 
and unruly, and, in spite of all the 
cracking of whips, and hallooing of 
some half-dozen of Hottentot drivers, 
the inexperienced and terrified travel- 
ler expects nothing else, but that the 
“ thumping, bouncing, twisting, and 
screwing between rocks, and large 
masses of broken stones,” will infallibly 
end in fractures or dislocation, or both 
at once, to his vehicle and himself, 
However, in general, all his fears sub- 
side iuto silent admiration of the skill 
of the drivers, and the strength of the 
axle-trees. ‘ 

Groenekloof, the point to which. Mr. 
Latrobe first shaped bis course, is situa- 
ted about thirty. miles north of Cape 
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Town,and comprises about $00 inhabit- 
ants, and several large farms. The ap- 
ch to this interesting spot, where, 
t a few years ago, the mental and 
moral desolation of the inhabitants 
might be réad in the features of the 
country in which they existed, is thus 
described : 
«Being about an hour’s drive from the set- 
tlement, we discerned at some dista a 
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of a wretched and unpromising desert’ 
Mr. Latrobe thus describes his first ap” 
proach to it: — 

‘« The road winds among low heathy hills, 
behind which the high mountains rise in va- 
rious ou. forming a bold outline. With- 
in an English mile from the river Sonderend, 
we were met by about a hundred Hottentots, 
men, women, and children, on horseback 
and on foot, who came to bid us welcome, 





group of Hottentots, men, women, and 
children, who oeomee out to meet aor 
the missionary, ther Fritsch, standing on 
a small rising ground near the road. As 
soon as the waggons had reached the spot, 
we alighted, pas were welcomed by the 
Hottentots, who joined in si ging that hymn, 
* Now let us praise the Lord,’ &c. 

“To describe our feelings on this occasion 
is not in the power of words. The various 

bjects for reflecti Berne erenpen et 
my mind at once, on seeing this company, 
lately a scattered race of wretched, igno- 
rant, and wicked ney now more 
together as a le » among whom 
his word dwells dail and richly, made me 
inwardly exclaim ; ‘ re is the wisdom 
of the wise? where is the disputer of this 
world?’ and the visionary theorist? Here 
is proof by facts, that ‘ the word of the 
cross is the power of God unto salvation 
to a them te earl aoe yr ney the 
e produced by the preachi ie gos- 
pel of a crucified Saviour, unadorned rv 





aided y human eloquence! I was greatly 


beyond the power of utterance, 
and we all stood in silent devotion, listening 
to the sweet voices, which formed the de- 
lightful chorus. We shook hands with all of 
them, old and young, while, in the most af- 
fectionate and humble manner, they express- 
ed their joy at our arrival. The whole 
cession now moved forward; some of the 
Hottentot women in an open bullock-wag- 
which they had brought with them ; 
the rest, with the men, partly on horseback 
and partly on foot. The settlement is seen 
like a fruitful field in the midst of a desert, 
and the road to the missionaries’ houses lies 
through a small poplar wood. t five, 
P. M. we arrived at the dwelling-house, and 
met with a most cordial welcome from 


by singing several verses, and by unaffected 
doslagtiions of their joy.”---p. 40, 41. 
After continaing a short time at Groe- 
nekloof, our traveller returned to Cape 
Town, and from thence proceeded to 
Gnadenthal. This place lies about 120 
miles nearly due east from the Cape. 
It was here that the first Moravian mis- 
sionary, who visited Africa in 1738, 
began his labours; and in 1792, when 
Marsveld, Schwinn, and Kuehnel, came 
hither, they found an old woman, who 
had been ba by Schmidt, and who 
had then in her posssssion the New Tes- 
tament, given her by that missionary. 
las become a 
and interesting settlement in the mids 


panied by the missionaries Leitneand 
Beinbrech. e alighted, and the people, 
java themselves in a semicircle, sung a 
lew verses, expressive of their joy and gra- 
titade to God, for bringing us salely across 
the ocean to this land. ving remounted 
the waggons, we proceeded with them, and 
forded the river. The water reached to the 
middle of the bedies of our oxen. 

“« Gnadenthal lies about an English mile 
from the ford, and, as we drew nearer, the 
number of those who came to meet us every 
moment increased. The entrance into the 
village is through lanes enclosed by hedge- 
rows, and the dwellings of the missionaries 
appear under a grove planted by the first 
three brethren, Marsveld, Schwinn, and 
Kuehnel, some time after their arrival in 
1792. 


** Little do I now wonder at the rapture, 
with which this place is spoken of by travel- 
lers, who, after traversing a dreary unculti- 
vated country, without a tree to screen them 
from the scorching rays of the sun, find 
themselves transported into a situation, by 
nature the most barren and wild, but now 
rendered fruitful and inviting, by the perse- 
ring diligence and energy of a few plain, 
pious, ible, and judici men, who 
came hither, not seeking their own profit, 
but that of the most despised of nations ; 
and while they directed their own and 
their hearers’ hearts to the dwellings of 
bliss and glory above, taught them those 
things which have made even their earthly 
dwelling, con tively, a kind of paradise, 
and changed filth and misery into comfort 
and peace.”---p. 58, 59. 

The arrival of Mr. Latrobe at this 
settlement had scarcely been known 
two days, when a very interesting inci- 
dent occurred, which strikingly exhibits 
the power of the gospel on the natural 
affections of the heart, and beautifully 
displays the power, and expansive and 
tender benevolence, which the love of 
Christ inspires when it is powerfally 
and genuinely felt. 

“ Sister Bonatz brought a christian Caffre 
woman into my room, who had expressed a 
eae wish to s to me. desired 

to sit down, which, after some hesita- 
tion, she did, on a low stool, as is their 
custom, and Sister Bonatz being interpreter, 
said, that she came to beg that we would 
send teachers to her nation, who were in the 
dark, of God, and of that happi- 
ness in Jesus, which she, though so unwor- 
thy, experienced, and consequently given 
be a prey to every kind of sin evil. 

this subject she 





delivered herself with a 
kind of fervour and eloquence, which would 
have done credit to thé most civilized orator. 
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She spoke with great humility of the mercy 
shown to , of the privilege she enjoy- 
ed of living among a people of God, of her 
ardent desire, that orl — and 
sister, and all her country-people, should ex- 
perience the ‘same ; and intreated, that -. 
not be She at afrai A 
‘that perhaps the teachers might leave o' 
praying for them.’~ She had, however, found 
a text of Scripture which revived her hopes : 
‘I will bring the blind by a way that they 
knew not.’ te. xiii. 16. She would, there- 


fore, yet hope, ‘ that our Saviour would 
send to them his word, and call them to par- 
take of his salvation.’ I auswered, that I 
could assure her, that her countrymen were 
not forgotten by the fathers and brethren in 
Europe, and that I had been particularly 
commissioned to make oy =y’s about the 
e 


icability of a mission in her country ; 

having spoken with the governor, and 
other persons in office, I was given to under- 
stand, that just now, it would not be safe, 
while the war lasted. She replied, that the 
boors were in fault, but she hoped that the 
war would soon cease, and then that some- 
thing would be done for them. She thought 
“that the best wayi to begin would be, to 
send one or more Caffres to king T*Geika, 
and inform him of the aim of such an insti- 
tation, and though she believed, that just 
now the Caffres might kill the boors for rob- 
bing them of their land, they would protect 
missionaries coming from Gnadenthal ; that 
a settlement might be formed, by the Caffre 
part of this congregation becoming the first 
settlers in any part of their country, suit- 
able for the purpose, and that, if a mission 
were began, and succeeded, there would be 
an end of al] Caffre wars with the English.’ 
The name of this woman was Wilhelmina, a 
ecommunicant, and in her person, manner, 
and néatness of apparel, superior to any of 
the Hottentots. I was much pleased and edi- 
fied by her conversation.”---p. 69, 70. 


Qur views and opinion of the whole 
of this work, we propose to give in a 
succeeding number. 

The Duty of Christian Churches in refer- 
ence to the Admission of Members. A 
Sermon preached at a Monthly Associa- 
tion of Ministers and Churches, at St. 
Thomas's- Square, Hackney, Oct.8,1813. 
By R.Winter, D. D. 

Tue subject of this discourse can hardly 

be submitted to any literary test, but 

carries us at once into tle interior of 
the christian sanctuary, and Jeads our 
consideration to the order that should be 
bserved in what may emphatically be 
denominated the Lord’s house. We 

-have perceived the difficulty which the 

worthy author has all along felt in mak- 

dig the subject allotted to him for dis- 

Cussion accommodate itself to the ser- 

‘mon style —in giving to it that train of 

‘Pious sentiment, a 

. And cast of expression, which are requi- 
to an address from the pulpit. On 

5 oe pase we could wish,that the 

whole been digested in the form of 

Conc. Mag. No. 13. 
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an essay rather than a sermon ; the topic 
being one, we conceive, on which much 
might be usefully stated, particularly to 
young ministers, who are often plunged 
ivto embarrassments in reference to the 
mode of admitting individuals into the 
churches over which they preside, hav- 
ing-entered teo suddenly on the pastoral 
office to be apprized of the various 
modes in use among their brethren, and 
having given but little or no previous 
attention to the subject. We will not, 
however, consume our time in. wishing 
for an alteration which it is too late to 
make, but consider ourselves at liberty 
to offer the observations which have oc- 
curred to ds beth on the subject and the 
discourse that are here submitted to 
publie notice. 

Dr. Winter takes for his text, Isaiah, 
chapter xxvi. verse 2, “ Open ye the 
gates, that the righteous nation which 
keepeth the truth may enter in.” This 
passage, however, he considers rather 
as the foundation of general remark, 
than as furnishing any explicit informa+ 
tion on the subject to which he alludes. 
He candidly acknowledges, also, that 
there is not one passage in the New 
Testament, which distinctly asserts the 
admission of individuals into christian 
communities to be the act of the church, 
or describes the manuer in which that 
admission was then practised ; buthe jin- 
fers very properly from the recommen, 
dation , the Apostle Paul to the 
churches of Rome and Galatia, to re- 
ceive among their number certain pious 
individuals whom he names ; that it was 
then considered the duty of christian 
churches to admit individuals to. their 
community in the first instance, and he 
concludes, from the particular mode 
then practised not being specified, that 
it was designedly left to be regulated 
by circumstances of time and place, 
making this the one, grand, fundamental 


- rule of admission, that they, and they 


only, who ‘had’ been received of. the 
Lord, should be received by the church. 
On this latter point, he makes the fol- 
lowing very judicious remarks : 

‘* Apply this remark to the subject of thi 
day, aud you will perceive, that although 
neither the minister, nor any other indivi- 
dual, nor avy other society, have a right-to 
impose on christian churches any regala- 
tions of church-government ; yet the mem- 
bers of churches have no right, either. to 
receive those whom it is manifest 
Christ has not received, nor to exch 
those whom it is equally manifest that he has 
received. It is perfectly consistent for a 
society of human origin to say, ‘ We have 
our rules, and those who proposeto come 

ns, must either mit to them, or 
wi w their desire.’ But this is, not 
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are enforeed by his authority, and not ours. 
But if they are merely expedients of our 
own, then we are stepping out of our own ju- 
risdiction, and assuming his, when we enact 
laws in his kingdom. The principles as- 
serted and defended in Mr. Hall’s two in- 
pee grees treatises on Free Communion, 
id be impartially studied by all the 
members of our churches. Their immediate 
application, indeed, is to the opinions and 
tices f his own Pr yo - Bat if 
is principles.are applicable to the Baptists, 
they are equally applicable to all who, on 
whatever pretence, make rules of church 
discipline where Christ has made none, and 
enforce the observance of them as indis- 
pensable to fellowship with them in the 
ordinances of the gospel. If a Baptist 
eburch appear to assume an atithority be- 
yond what Christ has given, in refusing to 
admit to the Lord’s ays those who, ac- 
canting: Se the views o mg church, have 
not ized, surely a 
tional po gy are be its tiews of bep- 
tism, is acting much more ieaeneleteedy in 
ing to admit to communion a fellow- 
christian, because he objects to that which 
is at best a human expedient. The strict 
Baptist, in the one case, has much more to 
say for his refusal, than the strict Indepen- 
dent has in the other. The former pleads 
a divine ordinance ; the latter does not pre- 
tend to it.” p. 13---15. 


The diversity of practice that obtains 
in congregational churches, in referenge 
to the admission of members, and which 
is to be accounted for in part by the 
reasons above stated, in conse- 
quence of each being ieft at liberty to 
adopt the plan that shall seem to itself 
best adapted to answer the intended 
ends, affords ample scope for observa- 


. 


tion. 


fession of the gospel. 
i is may still be both edifyi 


isfactory. But to insist on this mode of pro- 
ion, as a condition of communion, would 
be to i on the majority of those who 
are received among us, a heavy, and, in- 
bor most rey oa ticable task. 
‘or, if a person, throu timidity, or want 
of nse, be oy oe conquer his, ty 
especially HER, reluctance to iu 
lie: ond taint end proneat bed rm prs 
tive or negative be the whole that is uttered, 
the end is frustrated, and there is neither 
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jission to communion ; at other times, 
& more minute detail of the dealings of God 
with the soul. In reference to this custom, I 
most freely acknowledge, that it is frequently 
attended with very beneficial effects. let- 
ters read at church-meetings, from those who 
were desirous of being received to the com- 
munion of the society, have often evinced in 
the writers such correct views of the gospel 
---with such determined attachment to its 
principles and observances, and have also 
given such affecting details of the process 
of religion in the heart, and of the efficacy 
of divine truth in promoting it---that consi- 
derable evidence been imparted, that 
the writers, if not hypocrites, were worth 
of being received to all the immunities 
rivileges of the church. They have also 
very e ing to others. 

«‘ But in every church, it will not infre- 
quently happen, that persons, desirous of 
admission, and giving every evidence that 
they possess the, grand qualification, are 
unable to comply with this requisition, Some 
excellent christians cannot write. Others 
are so entirely out of the habit of commit- 
ting their thoughts to paper, that they find it 
an impracticable task, which after many ef- 
forts they are obliged to relinquish. In 
circumstances, few, if any of our churches, 
would insist on that as a condition which 
really cannot be performed. In these in- 
stances, if the pereen be received, we must 
dispense with the custom. Bat if cases are 
liable to occur, in which the practice must of 
necessity be omitted or altered, then it is not 
a practice to be raised to the authority of a 


general rule. 
cy eg however, another case. 
person conscientious scruples about 
the mode of admission. He easily could 
write such a letter as would be generals 
satisfactory ; but he thinks, that the chi 
has no right to require it. He finds nothing 
analogous to it in that book to which alone 
as their directory, 
the New Testament. I 
the usage of our church, which has never, 
excepting in cases of absolute necessity, 
deviated from the mode of a written decla- 
ration, may he not justly charge us with a 
manifest mconsistency with our avowed 
inciples, while we make that a term of 
communion for which Ae, a - 
nor precedent in the book a 
po pe to us, ‘ You object to the voll 
ious establishment of your country, because 
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societies, of which we have not the smallest 
hint that it was adopted by the churches of 
the New Testament, is so plainly inconsis- 
tent with our common profession, that it 
would be to the honour of our churches, 
absolutely to renounce it as alaw, or a gene- 

custom ; while in certain cases it might 
be recommended, as one mode, among others, 
pe ree me evidence of faith and personal 


gion. 

“‘A third method of acquiring satisfaction 
as to the faith and piety of the persons pro- 
posing themselves to commiinion, is free 
conversation with the pastor, with the dea- 
cons, or with other bers of the 
nity. Yet some, especially young females, 
a most valuable c in many of our 

hurches, are so reserved, that it is very 
difficult to.induce them to open their minds 
in conversation. These may often commit 
their thoughts to writing, whether it be de- 
signed for the eye sim of the pastor, or 
to be read in the assembly of the church. 

“It , on the whole, best, then, to 
leave it thus. When a person proposes him- 
self to communion in one of our churches, 
and makes known his desire of course to the 
pastor, not as the head of the church, but as 
its elected and ordained president, overseer, 
or bishop, he should in the first place en- 
deavour to gain all thé evidence which he 
can collect, of the qualifications of the can- 
didate. This evidence -it will generally be 
right that he should state to the officers of 
the church, before he brings it to the whole 
assembly. If no obstacles arise from dif- 
ficulties, which may sometimes be reason- 
ably started by those to whom the name is 
mentioned, and who may be more acquainted 
with the person than the minister is, then 
the pastor should be left, in concurrence with 

deacons ‘or ellers, (for, in these re- 
spects, the deacons in most of our churches 
are invested with something like the office 
of elders,) to bring the evidence before the 
members in general, in whatever form or 
method, he, and they, and the individual 
concerned, judge most expedient in each 
specific case. Sometimes, although I appre- 
hend very rarely in the present state of so- 
ee it may be thought expedient for the 
idate to state his faith and experience 
verbally, or to answer such inquiries as may 
to him at a church meeting by 

the . Sometimes, perhaps frequently, 
it may be judged most suitable, that a writ- 
ten communication s' be made; not, 
however, as a condition enjoined, but as a 
measure affectionately recommended with a 
view to general edification. And many, left 
to themselves, would readily comply with 
this, although they might have just scruples 


= complying with it as an indis o 
condition. if other cases, probably the 
most numerous of all, the pastor, together 





of judging whether that evi- 


ient 
that mi 
the pastor and his 


'y admission. 
confidence be- 
» which the 
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New Testament apes, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that he will not propose to commu- 
nion any with whom he is not well satistied 
as to their right of admission, and that they 
will ly consider the bation of 
ion of each 
partic’ " ity, a well-conduct- 
ed christian charch is a family of love, from 
which envy, jealousy, and evil surmisin 
are banished, and ao the ministers, t 
officers, and all the members, are ‘ striving 
together for the faith,’ the holiness,-and the 
honour ‘of the gospel.’” p. 19---27. 


We have been thus copious in our ex- 
tracts, because we conceive the general 
subject to which these remarks relate, 
to be oue of great importance. The 
vast disparity ordinarily existing in a 
dissenting congregation between the 
number of communicants and of regular 
attendants, merits serious consideration. 
The cause of that disparity should be 
diligently sought for, aid faithfully ex- 
posed. In vain do we attempt the cure 
of any moral, as well as natural disorder, 
till we are first made acquainted with 
its source. 

We could have wished that something 
more had heen said in this discourse, 
with reference to the conduct that 
should be observed towards members of 
churches after their admission. Weare 
aware that this did not fall immediately 
under the topic appointed for discussion, 
but we think that it is too intimately 
connected with it to have been passed 
over with a casual observation. For our 
parts, we fear that there is much truth 
in the assertion which has often been 
made, that “ most congregational 
churches are too strict in the admission 
of members to their communion, and. 
too lax in watching over them after 
their admission.” 

In the introductory part of this dis- 
course, We meet with some very sensi- 
ble observations on the leading prinei- 
ples of dissent, expr in clear and 
perspicuous language. Cordially can 
we subscribe to the assertion of the 
author, in the preface, where he ex- 
presses his increasing conviction that 
congregational churches “‘ are formed 
on the model of those churches of which 
the history is preserved in the Book of 
God.” We are at a loss to conceive 
how any persons, who read the New 
Testament with the simple view of as- 
certaining what societies of christians 
in the present day most resemble those 
christian associations, in their formation; 
constitution, and government, of which 
they there read, can avoid coming to 
the same conclusion. A national.and 
established church was not in existence 
when the New Testament was written; 
and in vain is the prototype of it sought 
for in its pages. And, ay it ought to 
abate alittle of that spirit of rancour and 
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Persecution, too often manifested 
dissenters from the established church 
in this country, to reflect, that whatever 
may be stated on the other side, on 
‘the score of expediency, they have at 
least the representations of the New 
‘Testament in favour of their practice. 
But, indeed, we cannot help deeming it 
an incalculable mischief, arising from 
the establishment of a national church, 
that thousands are thereby deluded into 
a supposition, that they are real chris- 
tians, because nominal ones,—a suppo- 
sition which forms an impregnable fort- 
‘ress of defence against all the argu- 
ments with which the scripture assails 
an unconverted heart. Let it but once 
be supposed, that the forms of religion 
ate infallibly identified with its sub- 
stance and spirit, and the attention is 
immediately diverted from that radical 
and vital change, without which, the 
whole exterior of a christian profession 
is but “ an unbaried carcase tricked out 
with flowers.” 

We cannot close even a review of this 
article, without pressing it upon the 
attention of members of christian 
churches to inquire, if they are not very 
deficient in inviting to a fellowship with 
themselves and their brethren, those in 
‘whom they discern the substantial 
marks of faith and piety. We are no 
advocates for the premature thrusting 
forwards of persons to public notice, 
and a prominent profession of disciple- 
ship, in whom the changing hues of their 
character leave us uncertain what con- 
clusion to draw respecting them. .We 
are well aware, that there may be an 
increase of numbersina christian church 
without any accession of strength, or 
addition to the stock of spiritual life. 
And such an augmentation is to be look- 
ed upon as an incumbrance instead of a 
telp,—as an excrescence which deforms 

stints, in place of promoting the 
growth of the body. But it requires no 
penetration to perceive, that some, even 
‘of the most estimable characters in re- 
ligious society, are inclosed within the 
boands of no christian community, and 
though valued by many, are distinctly 
recognized ‘by none. Why should a 
false and scrupulous delicacy prevent 
‘an earnest appeal, anda — ul remon- 
strance, to such persons, as living in the 
neglect of a known duty ? Why should 
any one christian evince such a disre- 
gard to his own pri as to manifest 
a totai indifference whether another, 
whom ke believes equally entitled to it 
‘with himself, partake of it or not? We 
seem to map Pr al et to learn re- 
specting ory and honour, spiritual 
indeed, but real, of a christian Suereh ; 
and till these are fairly and duly appre- 
‘ciated, we shall cease to wonder at the 
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comparatively low and languishing state 
of such societies among us. When the 
boundary line that s the church 
and the world shall become more clear 
and distinct, and the followers of the 
Lord shall no longer hesitate to place 
themselves on the Lord’s side; then, 
but not till then, may we hope for the 
fulfilment of the prophetic declaration, 
“ In that day shall the Lord of Hosts be 
for a crown of glory, and a diadem of 
beauty to his people.” 


POP DDT 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah: 
an Inquiry with a view to a satisfactory 
Determination of the Doctrine taught 
in the Sacred Scriptures, concerning the 
Person of Christ ; including « careful 
Examination of the Rev: T. Belsham’s 
Calm Inquiry, and of other Unitarian 
Works on the same Subject. By John 
* Pye Smith, D. D. Vol. ¥. London, 

Fenner. Price 14s. 
Tue fallibility of the human understand- 
ing, upon nearly all questions in moral sci- 
ence, while it compels us to infer the ne- 
cessity of revelation, is entitled toexert a 
powerful influence upon.the spirit with 
which revelation is received. To give 
this sentiment its due weight, it ought 
not to be vaguely acquiesced in, but dis- 
tinctly traced, first to the narrowness of 
our sphere, and the infirmity of our 
powers of knowledge, and tlien, em- 
phatically, to the gratefulness ofa large 
proportion of the most massy errors, 
upon such subjects, to the depraved 
ections of the heart. When founded 
upon these convictions, the sentiment 
referred to will awaken the utmost de- 
ference to inspired authority ; and, in- 
stead of abandoning the sacred words 
of revelation to the rash and prejudiced 
interpretation of the human hoses, will 
zealously assert and claim for them a 
right of final and paramount decision. 
While a conviction of human fallibility 
thus promotes a holy jealousy for the 
honour of revelation, it will materially 
affect the tone of our controversies upon 
the matter of the divine word. It will 
manitestly dictate the utmost charity of 
construction, in reference to the senti- 
ments of our opponents: it will teach 
us to moderate the charge of mental 
error, and not to presume upon the mea- 
sure of guilt which may attach in any 
given case ; and, finally, it will ace 
a salutary and wise diffidence, in cases 
where we are no goided by an 
infallible hand, but are left to the illa- 
tive power of our own understandings. 
Yet it is no part of christian charity to 
overlook those moral causes in the hearts 
of the disciples of revelation, which 
oe | be the primary fountains of error, 
and by exposing which, in their contra- 
riety to the elaims of our divine.teacher, 
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a more effective power may be brought 
to bear upon the errors themselves, than 
otherwise could. be found in the most 
vigorous reasonings. 

Every shade of departure from the 
simplicity of scriptural truth, and every 
degree of insubordination of judgment 
to the sovereign dictate of infinite wis- 

, may be traced up to some error 

or perversion of the affections. These 
ty and mysterions agencies of our 
intellectual constitution may insensibly 
cut and prepare, as it were, under 
ground, the perverse and wayward 
channel, in which our thoughts and 
judgments are subsequently to flow. 
Here then will lie the guilt of error. To 
be indifferent to the state of the heart, 
im the investigation of truth, and of di- 
vine truth above all, were to be indiffe- 
rent to some of the firstand most solemn 
dictates of revelation,—were to betray 
the interests of true piety, and to ac- 
uit the prejudiced judgments and in- 
Teested consciences of thousands, who 
will, om these very accounts, fall under 


. that awful imputation,— Thine heart 


is not right im the sight of God.” 

We confess we were nota little grati- 
fied to find that Dr. Smith had entered, 
in his preliminary book, upon this im- 
portant view of the controversy to which 
his work relates; and we are happy to 
say he has treated it in a manner at once 
honourable to his candour and to his 
fidelity. For the sake of exhibiting some 
of his remarks, in connexion with the 
view of the subject to which we have 
already adverted, we shall be pardoned 
the disorderly proceeding of commenc- 
ing our observations and extracts at the 
middle of his first book. We do it, that 
we may first exhibit the moral bearings 
of the Socinian controversy, and leave 
ourselves free, in the latter part of our 
critique, to examine the philological 
portion of the Doctor’s treatise. The 
chapter of his first book, in which he 
has touched upon that view of the sub- 
ject, with which we have chosen to be- 
gin, is the fifth, and is entitled, “ Ou 
the moral state of the mind and affec- 
tions, in relation to the present inquiry.” 
Apart from the general opinion we shall 
hereafter offer upon the execution of 
the whole work, we feel constrained te 
single out this chapter, aud to invite to 
it the most fixed and serious attention 
of ali our readers. It takes that so- 
lemu and awful view of the Socinian 
heresy, which we indeed think is most 
strictly just, and which has not-yet been 
80 distinctly and powerfully treated as 
it ought to be. 

At page 71, he observes : — 


“Tf, in human science, the mere exercise 
of the intellectual ue may enable a man 
to escape mistake, and discover truth; the 


same means will not pip a lptien i lente 
in the investigations of 

have to contend, not only ty mek 4 
nary prejudices of education, custom, antho- 
rity, interest, and connexions ; but a 
more potent and often less cause 
of erroneous conclusions, a deep-seated aver- 
sion from the very design of real Christianity, 
a secret dislike of those spiritual, sublimé, 
and holy realities which are the seminal 
principles of true piety.” 


«An ‘ evil heart of unbelief’ denies free 
entrance to the light of ‘the trath which is 
according to 8s ;’ Te! “a fair and 
honest consideration to its evi ; and 
treats it as a foe ‘ihses trsheggeccek ae 
be resisted, from the presentiment, that, once 
admitted, ye will grant no quarter to the 
corruptions ape any more a, to 
those of the of the flesh will unsparin oy bah tive at 
down imaginations and L oveny high 
exalteth itself Se pedeaeans of 
God.”” p. 71, 72. 


After noticing some of the moral dan- 
gers to which men of reading and spe- 


culation are exposed, he adds: 


‘Upon these principles, it is not difficult 
to account for a fact which has appeared a 
paradox to some, and has been a cause of 
stumbling to not a few. This is, that‘so 
many eminent persens in sci€nce and litera- 
ture have either openly the Unita- 
rian system, or have been evidently inclined 
toit. Let not the serious, but inexperienced 

irer permit his judgment to be biassed, 
Mis feelings to be dazzled, by this circum- 
stance. Genius, high talent, and extraordi- 
nary attainment,’ are gis rye of the same 
class with rank, riches, and power : each of 
them is a tee hai os a 

eater responsibility, ca 

epplied to noble uses ; but and ex- 
ae the apf exe aronaail ra 
is, in y cases, 
as the taolaed ious character of the 
possessor is co *The motives, which 
most generally are the remote causes, from 
which the exertions arise which earn world! 
celebrity, are curiosity, the love of gratifyi 
a favourite passion, a jealons sensibility to 
human opinion, the thirst for applause, self- 
confidence, and very ya oem de~ 
rs of known and pride: while 
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but they are positivel 
to the os ition of vine knowl 

of mind which it requires in 
Ties, is “the abeolte reverse of them all a 
temper of which the reverential fear of 
an implicit subjection to his authority, = 
liness of spirit, and self-renunciation, are 
essential constituents.” p. 73, 74. 

These are considerations of deep and 
solemn concernment, and they must, by 
every sober disciple of revelation, be 
admitted to have a most eer re 
ference to the inquiry in hand. 

Lord Bacon, with his ual penetra- 
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tion and , has observed ;—* As 
for illations, we ought to know that there 
is allowed us a use of reason and argu- 
ment, in regard of mysteries, secondary 
and respective, not and abso- 
luge: for after the articles and princi- 
ples of religion are placed in their seats, 
so as they stand altogether exempt from 
the examination of‘reason, it is then, in- 
- deed, permitted us to make derivations 
and inferences from them, according to 
the ‘analogy of them. In things natu- 
ral this holds not ; for both the princi- 
ples are liable to examination, by induc- 
tion I mean, though not by syllogism ; 
and the same principles have no repug- 
nancy with reason, but that the first 
and middle p itions may be derived 
from the same fountain. But it is other- 
wise in the doctrines of religion, where 
the first propositions are their own sup- 
porters, and subsistent by themselves ; 
and again, they are not regulate (regu- 
dated.) by; that reason which inferreth 
uent propositions.” 


It is not a little surprising, that the 
very philosophers who are accustomed to 
proceed upon the pure inductive method, 
and who habitually subject their theories 
to fact and evidence, however refined 
and beauteous they may ovyenr to their 

P 


intellectual vision,— roceed with 
all that diffidence and caution which 
are the true glory and strength of mo- 
dern science, should, when they ap- 
proach to revelation, evince a state of 
mind so totally contrary to what might 
be expected,—a state of mind which 
arises out of the most unphilosophic of 
all principles,—that whatever will not 
meet the questionings of their reason, 
—whatever parts of the alleged system 
of trath will not submit ¢o clear and 
full definition, and fall into congruous 
and systematic arrangement, are to be 
presumed untrue; and no force of evi- 
dence can reconcile their minds to the 

tion of them, while they continue 
to apply to these mysteries of truth those 
principles of examination, those tests 
of their nature, on which, in other 
cases, they have been habituated to 
place the utmost reliance. They have 
supposed that the laws and habits of na- 
tural research are as justly applicable to 
the tenets, as to the evidences of revela- 
tion; and as much in their place, when 
exacting evidence of the reasonableness 
and of pepeenel things, as when 
omens or ~ in mathematics, or 
a theory of metaphysics. 

In turning from works of human sci- 
ence to the study of revelation, such 
men have not merely been guilty of a 
violation of their own admitted princi- 
ples. of phi izing, but they have 
P upon the correct state of 
their heart; apd have gone from disputing 
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with Aristotle, or Plato, or Cicero, to 
dispute nu the same terms with their 
Maker ; they have forgotten at what 
point they should have put off the cha- 
racter of disputers, and assumed that of 
learners ; where they should have ceased 
to believe they were strong men, and 
felt that they were “ little children ;” 
where, in short, they should have “ be- 
come fools, that they might be wise.” 
This seems to be one reason why so 
many men of scientific and polished 
mo a have fallen into gross and fatal 
errors. Their theories may have re- 
leased them from perplexing and oppres- 
sive doubts, while the moral principles 
of such theories may have been hear- 
tily welcomed, because it was known, 
beforehand, that they could not prove the 
source of any very painful convictions, 
in hearts yet unsubdaed by a conscious- 
ness of their own pollution and infirmity. 
But it appears to us, that all this re- 
sults from an inconsiderate and incau- 
tious habit; equally inconsisten: with 
the humble, self-denying spirit of true 
i hy, and the claims of that reve- 
lation, which has the fullest and clearest 
impress of the divine seal upon ever 
part. is, we know, a bold, self- 
confident daring, terminating often in 
great rashness and presumption, about 
some men of philosophic reputation. 
They have entered into the discoveries 
and successes of the great masters of 
the inductive process ; they have admir- 
ed Bacon, and studied Newton; but when 
they have stepped beyond the boun- 
daries of natural science, they have be- 
come traitors to the great secret of their 
philosophy. The dogmas of revelation, 
which ought with them to have taken 
the place of the facts in science, upon 
which alone their theory should be 
founded, and to which speculation must 
ever be kept subservient, have been 
treated rather as Newton treated the 
theories of his predecessors, for which, 
finding them admitted, he required ail 
the evidence and demonstration essen- 
tial to their establishment upon the solid 
foundation of fact and experience. 
This disposition to treat the principles 
of the divine word, with the same cold, 
suspicious, and hesitating temper, as is 
shown towards a new and splendid 
theory in science, before we have the 
evidence of facts in its support, or this 
to revelation without the full 
‘emancipation of the mind from previ- 
ously formed and admired theories, has 
been but too often and too fatally 
evinced in the school of sacred science. 
Such students of have applied 
their intellectual instruments to subjects 
beyond their sphere, and have gone to 
work in a spirit of presumption and ar- 
regance altogether repuguant to their 
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own principles of philosophizing. Find- 
ing the reluctance of scripture to speak 
a dictated language, or assume a pre- 
scribed form, some of them have honestly 
renounced their reverence for revela- 
tion, and have embraced deism; but 
others have resorted to more concilia- 
tory measures. They have taken -the 
doctrines of revelation into the labora- 
tory of reason ; and in order to furm the 
whole into a close and dependent con- 
nexion with the system of nature, and 
their system of philosophy, they have 
had recourse to all gorts of solvents and 
tests, and, by the means of laborious and 
assiduous experiments, have found it 
generally practicable, as in nature, so 
here, to reduce the most obstinate and 
puzzling compounds to purely simple 
and primary elements. To such a re- 
volting extreme of impiety has_ this 
spirit been indulged, that some men of 
no mean name in philosophy, have un- 
hesitatingly proclaimed, that they could 
rather doubt and relinquish the autho- 
rity of the whole book, or of the par- 
ticular writer, than admit, at any rate, 
or on any evidence, that certain senti- 
ments formed a part of the divine plan. 
“T have been credibly informed,” says 
Dr. Smith, “ that a young unitarian 
preacher has openly declared, that 
though it should be proved, that the 
writings of the Apostle John affirm the 
divinity of Christ, it would follaw from 
thence, not that the doctrine is trne, but 
only that John was mistaken.” This is 
only repeating, in the plain, strong lan- 
guage of youthful ingenuonsness, the 
not less haughty, but far more cautious 
doctrines of the masters of his sect. All 
such formidable arguments are logically 
of about the same calibre, as Hume’s 
reasoning against the credibility of mi- 
racles. Such is the dead weight, the ob- 
stinate,massy mountain of their unbelief, 
that they are resolved to heave it all at 
once, upon the presumptuous elasticity 
of the word, or verse, or book, that 
would dare to out-top their vigorous 
and soaring intellect. Reason shall be 
enlisted as the mighty accomplice of 
ssion, and both together shall try, 
celadus like, if they cannot shift 
from their crushed sides the mighty 
ression under which they are fallen. 
This is the true source of the scepticism 
which many of these gentlemen display 
in reference to the epistles and other 
parts of scripture. Nothing can con- 
vinee them of the truth of those doc- 
trines .which reason previously pro- 
nounces to be imp: e and irrational. 
And hence jt is, that nothing cam re- 
Press that wild and lawless liberty with 
which they treat the sacred words of 
‘tevelation. “ We ought,” says Dr: 
Priestley, “ all! of us to consider our: 
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selves at full liberty to examine with the 
greatest rigour, both the reasonings of 
the writers, and facts of which we find 
any account in their writings, that, 
judging by the rules of just criticism, 
we may distinguish what may be dé 
nded on from what may not.” Yet 
in revelation, upon any reasonable sense 
of its being so, there is really no 
ground at all for such freedom. Every 
thing is fixed and made absolute by the 
will of a great and wise superior, who 
leaves us no place for appeal, and no 
liberty of option. All that can be 
known of his counsels must emanate 
from himself, be made visible in any and 
in every degree, by his own light, and 
stand at first, and last, and always, upon 
the solitary basis of his own affirmation, 
A great part of the evil we are en- 
deavouring to expose belongs to the 
heart. Men of intellect are too often 
men of pride,—pride of talent. There 
are so many points on which they feel 
themselves superior to the quecrabiy of 
men, their opinions are so often sought 
with anxiety, and received with defer- 
ence, that we .need not wonder, if a 
state of intellectual warfare commences 
as soon as they come within the field of 
revealed truth. Reason, which in them 
has been so constantly flattered upon 
its success in philosophical research, 
learns to bow with reluctance to the 
dictatorial spirit of revelation. That 
mind can with great difficulty be made 
to admit its own inability to understand 
the theory, and weigh the reasons of the 
divine conduct, which has been able 
triumphantly to march through every 
department of natural science. The 
passion for research has been long and 
successfully exerted, and its very tri- 
umphs have added to its conscious 
strength. It advances to every subject 
with confidence in its own vigour and 
perseverance, and, therefore, it comes 
to divine science without timidity; to 
examine, not to listen; to tryits Sete ar 
not to learn its weakness. Now it is 
this self-sufficiency, this confidence in 
the omnipotence of reason, that lays the 
foundation of the most dangerons er- 
rors in religious systems. All the prac- 
tical bearings of christianity are at once 
counteracted by sucha spirit. Itwould 
not be difficult to show, that this is the 
spirit most resisted and humbled by 
those very truths which the Socinians 
impugn. The great practical bearings 
of the doctrines of the gospel, are to 
convince man of his inferiority, his im- 
urity, his ignorance. The Great 
‘eacher removes ail those distinctions, 
which the degrees of human talent ma 
have created, and which grow out 
our natural acquirements. ‘His word 
casts down “ imaginations, and ‘stery 
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high thing that exafteth itself,” and 
lays the summit of the proud Babel of 
human ambition low in the dust, and 
¢alls its language “ vain babbling.” If 
the principle upon which our mie. 
tions proceed be true, and it appears to 
us supported by the unvarying testimony 
of OV 3p - a is a natural, a 
deep-rooted, anda hardy repugnance in 
the mind of man to the dictates of re- 
velation, and that this repugnance is 
rather cherished and strengthened by 
the mere pursuits and successes of phi- 
losophy, it will hence follow, that a 
stem adapted to gratify those pas- 
sions and prejudices of the proud heart, 
which it was the intention of christi- 
anity to subdue, can have little in it of 
the essence and spirit of divine revela- 
tion. 
* It would bé painfully interesting to 
trace here the process by which many 
men of elegant and powerful minds 
have been betrayed into errors of the 
most fatal kind ; - men, who, from having 
set out in the character of humble dis- 
ciples, have at last become presumptu- 
Ous dictators to the sacred text. We 
could easily conceive, from cases in our 
own recollection, how the youthful in- 
uirer, who had hitherto listened to no 
ctor but fair and gentle philoso- 
phy, would be affected ‘by the first 
sounds of revelation’s decisive, dogma- 
tical voice;—how u oot the 
would fall on his ear ;—how deadly cold 
the first decisions made upon his. cha- 
racter, by that authoritative judge, 
would sink » his heart. He would 
feel the very first touch of the searching 
hand of divine truth, as a sort of unna- 
tural violence done to the arcanum of 
his most valued and cherished opinions ; 
and the entire condemnation of his most 
endeared hopes, he would consider as a 
sort of Wothic cruelty,delightingtodemo- 
lish a structure which he had reared with 
much labour and difficulty. The effect, 
if it were not a bold resistance, and a 
manful exertion of all his little energies, 
to repel the intrusion of this violator of 
his peace and security, would be an 
attempt, gradually to soften down the terms 
revelation, and to pacificate every for- 
midable and hostile proposition into 
tameness and nentrality. He would 
put the softest construction possible 
that which wounded his natural 
eelings ; he would veil what he could 
not face; he would listen to the thna- 
ders only ata distance, and behold the 
lightning pre a denser medium ; 
and then, shonld. any causes of disquie- 
tude xemain, he would judge himself 
deceived,—infer that God could not 
mean to display against po neaces 8 
creatnre as any of dis- 
pleasure ; and, theréfore, that the mes- 
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senger, who delivered the sentence, 
was fallible, or mistaken. Humanity, 
reason, self-love, habits already formed, 
all conspire to support this mode of ex- 
laining the difficulties ; and, therefore 
he can admit the revelation to be of 
divine origin, and yet retain all those 
prejudices, and principles, and passions, 
which it was the intention of Deity to 
annihilate, by creating “all things new 
in Christ Jesus.” 

How widely different from this, are 
the demands of scripture for itself, we 
need not attempt to show. The self- 
renunciation it requires must be iatel- 
lectual, as well as moral, at least as to 
the habits and prejudices of the intellect 
in reference to the dogmatical theory of 
truth which revelation unfolds. ‘This 
must prepare the way for an entire re- 
novation of the passions. The old foun- 
dation of sense must be rased, and a new 
one of faith established*upon the divine 
testimony. The Bible, therefore, asks not 
for the sacrifice of one prepossession, 
but of all. It admits no hesitation,—no 
compromisé,—no disputing. It requires 
us to be content to be “ fools for Christ’s 
sake ;” and to “ count all things butloss 
for the excellency of his knowledge.” 

Dr. Smith deserves the best thanks 
of all the friends of true religion, for 
the powerful display he has made, of 
the influence which the state of the 
mind and heart may have in this inquiry, 
His fourth chapter which ae | notices 
some of the philosophical deficiencies 
of Socinian theologians, is intimately 
connected with the fifth, since the per- 
verted state of the understanding there 
depicted, results from those prejudices 
and passions which are exposed in his 
fifth chapter. ‘The following observa- 
tions are most strictly just, and will 
serve to illustrate the meagre claims of 
Socinians to the character of sound phi- 
losophers. 

‘It has appeared to me, that one of the 
distinguishing failings of the Unitarian theo- 
logy, 1s a propensity to generalize too soon, 

to conclude too hastily, both in criticism 
and in argumentation. It seems the habit of 
its advocates to assume a few of the broadest 
facts in the scheme of christianity, which are 
ebvious to the most:rapid glance : and, with 
a sweeping hand, they either crush down all 
the rest, and leave them unregarded ; or they 
force them into an unnataral and disfiguring ¥ 
subordination to the favourite as tions. 
Unlike the cautious and patient spirit of — 
true philosophy, which is always open to the 
collection and the careful estimation of facts, 
and which regards nothing as more hostileto — 
its objects than a precipitate and 
generalization, the Unitarian spirit rather re- 
sembles that of the old scholasticism whieh 
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gotions meet with so ready an aceeptance in 


young minds, inexperienced, flirty, and am- 
bitious, half-learned, and ill-disei ined. 
Here is a theology, easily acquired, dis- 
carding mysteries, treading down difliculties, 
and answering the pleas of the orthodox with 
summary contempt : a theology complimen- 
tary to the pride of those who deem them- 
selves endowed with superior discernment ; 
and which, in practice, is not ungenerously 
rigid against any favourite passion, or little 
foible that is decently compatible with the 
world’s code of morals.” p. 52, 53. 

{We could wish the Doctor had gone into 
a fuller analysis of the state of mind and 
heart, essential to the character of true 
and faithful disciples of divine truth, 
and had then more strongly exposed the 
rash and precipitate spirit of inquiry, 
which characterizes the sentiments and 
reasonings of his opponents, and which 
is a direct inversion of that sound 
and legitimate method of investigation, 
which has been so successfully ap- 
plied to other branches of study. He 
would then have been able most ap- 
propriately to subjoin to this view of 
the subject, that affecting and hum- 
bling consideration, that, although by a 
rigid adherence to the just principles of 
philosophy, a much more correct theory 
of religious sentiments would have been 
adopted, than that upon which he ani- 
ebbarts, yet that much more is neces- 
sary to give to such a theory a living 
and operative power, in the heart of 
the man who has espoused it. The 
double advantage resulting from this 
representation would have been, first, 
to convict his opponents of an utter 
destitution of all taste and faculty for 
true phildsophy in religion; and, se- 
condly, to afford an opportunity of bring- 
ing into due prominence the important 
but neglected sentiment, that a mightier 
energy still must be exerted to prepare 
the mind for the reception of “ the trath 
in the love of it.” 

We ought to apologize for this length- 
ened and desultory introduction, which 
has, indeed, extended itself far beyond 
our intention, and deprived us of the op- 
portunity of doing more at present, in 
reference to the preliminary book, than 
barely to exhibit, as in a catalogue, the 
general contents of the several chap- 
ters. The author commences the work 
with considering the evidence proper to 
this inquiry, and proeeeds, in the second 
chapter, to treat generally on the inter- 
pretation of scripture. Tn the third chap- 
ter, he points out the errors and faults, 
with respect to this controversy, which are 
especially chargeable on the orthodox : 


and, in the sacceeding chapter, notices 
and reprehends,with considerable acute- 
ness, the errors and faults attributable to 
Unitarian writers. On the fifth, and most 
important chapter, which is devoted to 
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the consideration of the moral state of 
the mind and affections, we have al- 
ready descanted at great length. The 
sixth and seventh ehapters comprise 
strictures on the preface and introduction 
to Mr. Belsham’s Calm Inquiry. 

We cannot but express our high sense 
of the able, and often eloquent manner, 
in which the Doctor treats all the sub- 
jects of these chapters. With dignified, 
and yet with tender and delicate seye- 
rity, he animadverts, in the two last 
chapters, on Mr. Belsham’s representa- 
tion of the state of things at the Da- 
ventry Academy, during his presidency; 
as well as upon the singular and un- 
fortunate process of inquiry, which 
terminated in Mr. B.’s apostasy from 
the Calvinistic faith. There are many 
weighty, and we should suppose, to Mr. 
Belsham’s conscience, some pungent re- 
flections in these chapters ; especially 
on the previous state of his mind, his 
plan of tuition, and its effect on young 
and unprepared pupils. 

It ought not to pass unnoticed, that, in 
the midst of the profuse and earnest ad- 
monitions to cultivate calmness, freedom, 
and candour, in the profession of which, 
with no trifling ostentation, Socinian wri- 
ters and preachers abound, we rarely 
meet with any distinct enforcement of 
the necessity of a spirit of prayer for 
divine illumination, ‘This is the topic last 
alluded to by the whole class of self- 
styled rational divines ; and we believe, 
we might say, is never introdnced, ex- 
cept as it may furnish an occasion for 
light and impious raillery, at those 
whom they are fond of representing as 
fit only to be classed among the weak- 
lings and nurslings of humanity, exhibit- 
ing their native relish for absurdities, 
by the superstitions and credulous ex- 
pectation, that the promises of divine 
illumination, contained in the scriptures, 
were intended both to be believed and 
fulfilled. There is a holy and whole- 
some severity in the following remarks 
upon this topic :— 

«It would have been no disparagement to 
the writer of the Cahn Inquiry, had he urged 
the duty of cherishing impartiality, sincerity, 
and the love of truth, by the means of assidu- 
ous PRAYER to the Author of Trath, a recol- 
lection of our amenableness to his tribunal, 
and a holy state of our mental feelings, in 
reference to his presence and perfections. 
Without these moral cautions, can it be ex- 
pected that our inquiries will be really im- 
partial, or will terminate successfally? The 
principles of human nature, and the righte- 
ousness of the divine government, equally 
forbid the expectation. Happy will those be, 
who realize the devotion and the faith of 
him who said, ‘ With THEE is the fountain of 
life: in Tuy light we shall see light!’ But 
on such subjects the Caln Inquiry observes 
the silence of death.” p. 135. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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4n Aitempt to regulate the Claims of the 
Christian Ministry ; a Sermon, preach- 
ed at the S ion of the Rev. James 
Stratten, to the Pastoral Office over the 
Church and Congregation, meeting in 
Paddington Chapel, November 18, 1818. 
By William Jey. Hamilton, London. 
Mr. Jay is already well known to the 
religious world, both as a preacher and 
a writer ; nor will this discourse dimi- 
nish, in the least degree, his well earned 
reputation. It possesses indeed all the 
peculiarities of his former productions, 
—the same aptness of quotation from 
scripture,—the same felicity in the il- 
lustration of common sentiments,—the 
same fondness for alliteration, and an- 
tithesis. It is, however, a discourse of 
sterling merit. The attention is never 
suffered to languish from the wearisome 
iteration of the same thought, or the 
obscurity of the style. What,the author 
conceives clearly, he states strongly, and 
the evident aim of the whole is to affect 
the conscience, and to amend the heart. 
The subject, as the title denotes, re- 
lates to the importance of the christian 
rane be s the preacher argues 
from the declaration of God, the ex- 
ample and authority of the Lord Jesus, 
the manner in which the office was fully 
and permanently established, the design 
of the institution, its adaptation to use- 
fulness, and the success by which it has 
been owned and honoured, But he is 
particularly at home in the second part 
of the discourse, which treats of the 
r of mistaking the design of the 
ministry : and here occur the following 
forcible observation with all the author’s 
singularity and quaintness of style. 


“* And first, it in laying an undue 
stress on a L iption of its officers. 
Micah thought nothing of the character of 


his priest, if he had Levitical blood in him. 
He might be as wicked as Satan, if he could 
pate egitimate descent; and, therefore, 
¢ he apr wer be anidle, er. 
ing, y hireling, prostituting himself to 
the omties of idole As geta gles of bread, 
be was satisfied, and out his supersti- 


| pa confidence ; ‘ Now w I that the 
] willdo me , seeing Ihave a Levite 
tomy’ priest.” hat ignorance and dela- 


sion, to expect. that divine blessing 
_ Would assuredly flow through such fingers, 
merely because of the tribe to whieh be 
belonged! And yet are there not 
in a much more enlightened period, who 
approximate the same folly? Some, what- 
ever may be his gifts or grace, would not 
for the world hear a man that is not episco- 
pally sanctioned,---yet will hear any thin 
by age that is. Yea, we have been told, 
tin this country, all who worship out of 
the established church are left to the un- 
cove mercies of God; that all their 
ministers are destitute of a legitimate autho- 


riaation ; and therefore that all their minis- 


teitions are invalid. Yet it is not many 
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years ago, since the venerable Secker 
filled our metropolitan chair; but he was 
baptized by the hands of dissenters, without 
either gi fathers or godmothers to be 
answerable for him. Yet he ordained num- 
bers to the sacred office; and what is more 
lamentable still, he baptized his present 
Majesty, the head of the church, all of which, 
according to this principle, was null and void, 
as being performed by an officiator who 
either had no baptism himself, or a useless 
one. Nor was this a solitary instance. It 
is well known that Bishop Reynolds in 
England, aud Hopkins in Ireland, and Coo- 
per and Leighton in Scotland, were in the 
same dilemma, so that all they did person- 
ally, and all that was done by those on whom 
they laid hands, was illegal and ineffectual ; 
and now, alas, it is to be feared, that it is 
too late to stop consequences, or even to 
ascertain the multiplied directions in which 
the unhallowed streams have run!---And 
are there persons pretending to serious re- 
ligion, who know the importance of doctrine, 
and of holi in a mi , and yet can re- 
commend people to attend on a man, merely 
because he is a Levite, however wretched in 
living and teaching too ;---while God has 
placed near them a man of acknowledged 
godliness, and who preaches ‘ all the words 
of this life.’ O tell it not in Gath. ‘ What 
is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord? 

«« But let us tarn from the episcopalian to 
the academic. A degree of the same leaven 
works nearer home. Itis, blessed be God, 
the boast of the dissenters,---forgive us this 
wrong,---thatamong us, office never has been, 
and never can be a substitute for morality of 
character, and truth of doctrine. Yet there 
was a time---for there is less of it than for- 
merly---when a minister was rather coldly 
received, and lightly regarded, unless he had 
been brought up at the feet of some Gama- 
liel. We are far from depreciating the 
schools of the prophets. A thousand advan- 
tages attend a solid education for the minis- 
oe: and it is peculiarly desirable, in this age 
of increased and diffused knowledge, for 





young men to be initiated into their work 
through these excellent institutions, which 
the grace of God has provided. But if we 
abuse privileges by laying too much stress 
upon them, God will pour contempt upon our 
pride, and show that he can call a man from 
the field, as well as from the grove. Some 
of the most table and | preach- 
ers have been, shall I say, rather irre 1 

introduced : but what they wanted in Leviti- 
cal training, they made up in diligence and 
zeal : and while their more learned and regu- 
lar brethren, who rather looked suspiciously 
towards them, were smoothing their dull 
periods, and softening the bells, whose 
‘ drowsy tinklings were to lull the distant 
folds,’ these men, with burning words, and 
fervent spirit, rashed forth oad called sin- 
ners to repentance. 

‘‘Some regard only a man of genius and 
splendid abilities. Talents are the gifts of 
God; and it is delightful to see extensive 
learning, a profound understanding, the 
power of r ing, log of y 
consecrated to the use of the sanctuary. But 
it is not to be concealed, that men of the 
mightiest fame will be surrounded hereafter 
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by a small number of converts, compared 
with some whose natural and acquired en- 
dowments never raised them into celébrity ; 
but who deeply knew, and aifectionately 

reached, Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
Fhe treasure is put into earthen vessels, that 
the excellency of the power may appear to 
be of God, and not of man. Dr. Owen, early 
in his ministry, went to hear Dr. Calamy, 
one of the most famous preachers of the day. 
After waiting in the place for some time, he 
saw ascending the pulpit, a plain country- 
man, and felt disposed to go out ; but rever- 
ence forbade. e was soon struck with his 
prayer; and still more with his sermon. His 
text was, ‘O ye of little faith, wherefore do 
ye doubt?’ and he entered so experimentally 
ito the doubts of God’s people, and so sa- 
tisfectorily solved them, that the mind of this 
‘ prince of divines,’ as Cecil calls him, was so 
effectually released froma burden of distress, 
that from that hour he went on his way re- 
oicing. And I know a man who was once 
Loosing a minister, whose preaching was 
very inferior to his character. At first he 
was much disappointed, and a naughty tem- 
er was working in him, but he received, he 
Leos, a very salutary rebuke by seeing at 
the end of the pew a poor woman bathed in 
tears, under this very sermon ; and he said 
to himself, ‘ what God has sanctified call not 
thou common.’ A spruce, self-conceited 
young divine was —s in company turn- 
ing into ridicule a very p ain, but laborious, 
useful preacher in a village. ere are oc- 
easions when if we were to hold our peace, 
the very stones would cry out. A senior 
minister, therefore, said, ‘Sir, Inever heard 
any one admire you, except yourself ; but I 
have heard many speak well of the labours 
of this good man. I have never heard of any 
good you have done; but I have admitted 
two members into my church, both of whom 
were lately. awakened by his familiar ad- 
dresses.’ 

«« Some are entirely yay se up in a fa- 
vourite. A preference is allowable ; and 1 
hope it will always among you be in favour 
of the man youhave voluntarily chosen. But 
he cannot, he ought not to be always, con- 
fined to this pulpit. Others must preach 
occasionally ; and how censurable will it be, 
if they look down and see empty pews; if 
they watch ill visages coming up the aisles, 
cod malignant features in the seats---that 
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seem to say to God, that he could not bless 
them now, if he would. Some if they know 
it, will not go unless their idol is to preach ; 
but when he is present, it is enough; they 
think of nothing else ; and go with the pre- 
sumption ‘ now know I that the Lord willdo 
me good.’ ‘But might not this idolatry 
justly provoke God to remove this robber of 

is glory, or to render his services unprofit~ 
able? ‘For ye are yet carnal? For whereas 
there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal,and walk as men ? 
For while one saith, I am of Paul; and ano- 
thez, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal? 
Who then is Paul ; and who is Apollos, bat 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave toevery man? I have planted, 
Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase. 
So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that giv 
the increase.”’ p. 27---32. 

It is an ynwelcome task, in the midst 
of so much excellence as this discourse 
presents, to point out defects. But the 
very excellence with which they are 
associated, renders this the more ne- 
cessary. Mr. Jay will have imitators, 
and imitators always fasten upon ble- 
mishes. Why should he suffer himself 
then to descend to those forms of ex- 
pression which must be offensive to a 
correct taste, and to all true delicacy 
of feeling? Nothing can justify the.use 
of such a phrase as the following ; “ He 
(Satan) destroys not among us as a su- 
perstitious and self-righteous, but an 
evangelical devil.” p.44. Mr. Jay him- 
self calls this “‘ a strange phraseology,” 
but we think it something more than 
strange. But we forbear. With this single 
abatement, and it is one which a sense 
of duty alone has compelled us to make, 
we can cordially recommend this dis- 
course as one that is likely to rectify 
many unhappy mistakes, the more fatal 
because they are those, not of specula- 
tion, but practice. 

In the event of a republication of this 
discourse, we would intreat the author 
to review a sentiment which appears on 
the eighteenth page, and which we can 
hardly deem theologically correct. 
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PERSIA. 
Tre following information is derived 
from a work entitled, “ Observations on 
the present Situation of Persia, by Myr 
Davoudzadour de Melik Chahnazar, 
Knight of the First Class of the Orders 
of the Sun and Persian Lion, and Am- 
bassador to France: translated from 


the Armenian hy Professor Cirbied. 
“In April, 1815, anuncommon drought 
was felt in the environs of the capital : 
the Chéykh-ul-Ielam of the city, who 
Was in high consideration with the king, 


but ignorant of his benevolence towards 
all his subjects without distinction, itha- 
gined he would do something agreeable 
to God and his king. He assembled two 
hundred of the common people, and 
gave them to understand that the drought 
was owing to the toleration of the Ar~ 
menians, Having irritated their minds, 
they set out furiously to the’ quarter 
where these people resided, and pulled 
down one of their churches, before 
their eyes, and committed other acts of 
violence. 
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: The king, being informed of the event, 
ordered arrest of all the parties 
concerned in it; but the Chéykh-ul- 
Islam took. refuge in a sacred mosque, 
where criminals, and eo — ins, 
escape punishment, while they re- 
main within the walls. The guards, 
however, secured a dozen of the offend- 
ers, and brought them to the king. 
‘ Audacions men,’ said he, with indigna- 
tion, ‘ who ordered you to behave in 
this manuer? —what law authorized you? 
Is the Chéykh-ul-Islam your sovereign, 
or the master of this country? You 
have broken in on the laws of my king- 
dom, and by them I condemn you: go 
from my presence.’ The punishment 
abenied! by law was immediately inflict- 
ed, and the culprits moreover forced to 
pay a thousand tumans fine to the Ar- 
menians. After this, the king sent for 
the principal Armenians, and consoled 
them in the following manner : ‘ It is my 
pleasure,’ said he, ‘ that every nation in 
my states, BE THEIR RELIGION WHAT 
IP MAY, SHALL ENJOY TRUE LIBERTY, 
and live in peace wnder the shelter of my 
sovereign authority.’ He then promised to 
punish the instigator,severely ; engaged 
them to pray for his preservation; ordered 
3000 tumans out of his private treasure 
to relieve them; and commanded the 
restoration of the church, and repara- 
tion of all losses, at the government ex- 


FRANCE. 
Asmat work has recently been pub- 
lished at Paris, under the title of‘ Mar- 
seilles, Nimes, et ses Environs, 1815 ;” 
written by M. Durand, an advocate, 
who was engaged on military duty in 
the south of France, during the late 
persecution. In this work, the author 
corroborates the various statements 
which have been before the public, 
with the additional assertion, that much 
remains untold. He details many hor- 
rible murders, which he saw perpe- 
trated, and developes the spirit that in- 


= to their paryetretien. 

n the vicinity of Beaucaire, the au- 
thor met one of his acquaintance, with 
whom he entered into conversation upon 
the affair. “ They are,” said he, “ the 
Protestants of Nimes who have march- 
ed against the town; but we regard 
them here as ferocious beasts, and they 
have only met with their deserts.” —“ It 
is na ” replied Durand, “ that you 
should pean artnet wt have the 
advantage, congratulate you, 
but consider them as Bonapartists, and 
not as Protestunts. Religion has nothing 
to do with this affair, and you have 
doubtless in your town more than one 
worthy protestant. “ No,” cried he, 
“ Reaucaire would not suffer one within 


its bosom ; if we have any, they are not 
residents. ‘Ihe inscription which you 
see upon the gate of our town, proves 
that we have always been faithful to 
onr kings and our religion, and to be 
faithful to our religion, we ought not to 
suffer any other to be established with it. 
Nor will we permit the burial of any 
protestant within our jurisdiction: an 
Englishman died here a few years ago, 
and he was fetched from Nimes to be 
buried in the cemetery of the reformed.” 
‘*What!” cried Monsieur Durand,“ have 
you not a little land for the grave of a 
dead man? Why, if other towns held the 
same opinion, the protestants would be 
ali thrown to the dogs.” To which the 
catholic bigot replied, “* And why not?” 
It is worthy of remark, that Darand is 
himself a catholic. 

In farther illustration of this subject, 
he informs us, “ that under the govern- 
ment of Napoleon, the protestants, by 
their property and knowledge, had ac- 
quired a powerful infinence in the de- 
partment, and that they had in conse- 

uence excited the jealousy of the ea- 
tholics, who were more numerous and 
powerful than they were.” 

Of Trestaillon he speaks in the 
strongest terms of reprobation, and 
observes, that “ there is not an inhabit- 
ant of the Gard, who does not still 
groan at the recollection of that com- 
pany, of which he was. the self-appoint- 
ed captain.” As a proof of the terror 
which this wretch inspired, it is observ- 
ed in a note, that a single glance of his 
eye was sufficient to/cause the removal 
of a family, lest they should become his 
victims, and that the author of the note 
has had the care of the moveables de- 
posited with him from this circum. 
stance. “ This monster,” says Durand, 
“ whose crimes have alarmed all the 
south, arrested by General Lagarde, 
loaded with irons, conducted to Mont- 
pellier, and afterwards to Lyons, re- 
turned shortly after to Nimes, where 
be now quietly resides without fear or 
remorse.” 

Trestaillon put a threat into the pub- 
lic papers, that he would appear at 
Paris, and prosecute M. Durand ; but 
he has thought proper to abandon the 
subject. 

Itis generally supposed, that the go- 
vernment have suppressed the publica- 
tion, as it is now difficult to obtain it, 
except in detached parts, which may 
perhaps be picked up at various book- 
sellers in the French metropolis. 


SINGULAR PREDICTION. 
RICHARD FiTzRAnF, or Fitzralph, a man 
singularly enlightened, and bold in de- 
claring against the corruptions of the 
church in his day, was the first person 
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on record known te possess a version 
of any partof the scriptures in Irish. 
He was born at Dundalk, and educated 
in the University of Oxford, of which 
he was Chancellor, in the year 1333, He 
was first made Dean of Litchfield, after- 
wards, in 1337, Archbishop of Armagh. 
According to the information of Bayle, 
he concealed a version of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, probably made by himself, in a 
certain wall in his church, with the 
following note at the bottom: “ When 
this book: is found, truth will be revealed 
to the world, or Christ will shortly appear.” 
About 1530, one hundred and seventy 
years after his death, the copy of the 
New Testament above mentioned was 
found, on repairing the {church at Ar- 
magh, It is somewhat remarkable, that 
about this time, the reformed religion 
was introduced into Ireland ; and large 
portions of scripture, with the book of 
common prayer, were printed and cir- 
culated through the country. The 
diffusion of the scriptures in other 
places, soon afterwards, is known to ail. 
FEMALE LABOURERS IN THE GOSPEL. 
We cannot be charged with extrava- 
gance in asserting, that the zeal of 
female believers for diffusing the know- 
ledge of Jesus, has almost incomparably 
outshone ; and their deeds of charity to 
the bodies and souls of men, almost in- 
comparably exceeded any thing recorded 
in the history of the male. The boundless 
contributions of a Miss Gray, a Lady 
Glenorchy, and a Lady Huntingdon, 
remain a lasting reproof to men of 
fortune ; and their names will adorn the 
historian’s page, while charity is cherish- 
ed, or religion revered in the world. 
Resides a series of liberal donations 
for pious and charitahle uses, during a 
period of twelve years, Miss Gray, at 
her decease, bequeathed about 50001. 
sterling, to public institutions in and 
around the city of Edinburgh, where she 
resided. At her death, Lady Huntingdon 
left her chapels to trustees and execu- 
tors, to continue the plan she had com- 
meuced in her life ; and it is computed, 
that no less than one hundred thousand 
persons now enjoy the preaching of the 
gospel through her means. 
DEFINITION OF PRAYER. 
A GENTLEMAN, present at the late exa- 
mination of the deaf and dumb children 
at theinstitution in Edinbargh, requested 
the teacher to ask one of the children, 
what is prayer. The child appealed to, 
after given the answer of the Assembly's 
Catechism, took his pen and wrote the 
following lines: “ The act of praying 
to God Almighty, is, a giving up of our 
wishes to him for things pleasing to his 
will, in our Saviour Jesus Christ’s name, 
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with an avowal of our transgressions, 

and grateful owning of his heavenly 
compassion,” 

EXTRACTS FROM “ MORIER’S SECOND 
JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA,” &C. As 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF CERTAIN PASSAGES 
OF SCRIPTURE, 

“ MauomMED Zemaun Khan was car- 

ried before the King. When he had 

reached the camp, the King ordered 

Mahomed Khan, chief of his Camel 

artillery, to put a mock crown upon the 

rebel’s head, and a sword by his side; to 
mount him upon an ass,j with his face 
towards the tail, and tle tail in his hand ; 
then to parade him throughout the camp, 
and to exclaim, ‘ This is he who wunted 
to be the King!’ After this was over, 
and the people had mocked and insulted 
him, he was led before the King, who 
called for the Looties, and ordered them 
to turn him into ridicule, by making him 
dance, and make anticks against his will. 

He then ordered, that whosoever chose, 

might spit in his face. After this, he 

received the bastinado on the soles of 
his feet, which was administered by. the 
chiefs of the Cajar tribe, and, sometime 
after, he had his eyes put out.” 

This must remind us of the manner, ef 
the crucifixion of Christ. 


“ The King alwaysj talks of himself, 
in the third person; and, frequently, 
swears by his own head. Also, Be.Jan 
Shah,—by the King’s soul; Be Merg 
Shah,—by the King’s death ; and these 
expressions, in constant use by all 
Persians, will remind us of Joseph’s 
speech to his brethren; By the life of 
Pharaoh,” &c. Gen. xlii, 15, 16. 


“ The bazaars at Ispahan are very ex- 
tensive ; and it is possible to walk under 
cover in them for two or three miles 
together. The trades are here collected 
in separate bodies, which make it very 
convenient to purchasers : and, indeed, 
we may from analogy suppose the same 
to have been the case from the most 
ancient times, when we consider the 
command of Zedekiah to feed Jeremiah 
from the ‘ baker’s street’” Jer. xxxvii. 
21. 


“ A poor man’s door is scarcely three 
feet in height ; and this is a precautionary 
measure to hinder the servants of the 
great from entering in on horseback ; 
which, when any act of oppression is 
going on, they would make no scruple to 


do. But the habitation of a man in 
power is known by his gate ; which is 
generally elevated in proportion to the 
vanity of its owner. <A lofty gate is onc 
of the insignia of royalty: such is the 
Allah Capi at Ispahan, and Bob Homa- 
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van, or the subliihe poet, at Constan- 
tinople. It must have been the same 
in ancient days. The gates of Jerusalem, 
Zion, &c. are often mentioned in the 
scripture with the same notion of gran- 
deur annexed to them.” A proud man 
is denoted by a lofty gate, &c. 





* The Mollahs, or men of the law, 
are generally to be seen riding about on 
Males: and they alsoacconnt ita dignity, 
and suited to their character, to ride on 
white asses,—which is a striking illustra- 
tion of what we read in Judges, v. 10. 
“ Speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye 
that sit in judgment.” 





A Mussulman’s reverence for the Koran, 
or his Bible,—which might shame many 
Christians. 

“ A Mollah brought us some books for 
sale, which he spread upon the ground 
before us ; —one of us, by chance, placing 
his foot upon a Cuffick manuscript, con- 
taining sentences of the Koran, was 
reprimanded by the Persian, who ex- 
claimed, “ Beware, that is the word of 
God!” 





“Among other things, the King asked, 
* What difference is there between your 
religion, and that of the papists? The 
ambassador answered, that we had dis- 
carded from our service the mummery 
of their's: and that they believed in 
certain doctrines which were contrary 
to our faith ; and particularly instanced 
that of trausubstantiation. ‘ What! 
(exclaimed the King.) when they eat a 
bit of bread, they really believe it to be 
flesh! what dolts! you are in the right. 
I can comprehend eating bread in com- 
memoration of the death of Jesus, to be 
a good doctrine: but that bread should 
turn into flesh, is nonsense indeed.’ ” 





PARIS EDITION OF THE NEWTESTAMENT. 
To the Editor of the Congregational 
Magazine. 

I have this moment before me the 
Paris edition (1817) of the New Testa- 
ment, from the Vulgate of Le Maitre 
de Sacy. It is a stereotype edi- 
tion, founded partly upon the edition 
which, in 1771, was printed with per- 
mission of his Eminence Monseigneur 
le Cardinal de Noailles, Archevéque de 
Paris, et avec approbation et privilége 
du Roi. Of course it is a Catholic Tes- 
tament, but it bears upon it the stamp 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. The preface of this Testament 
breathes an amiable and christian spi- 
rit, greatly to the honour of the catholic 
eburch, 

My curiosity led me to examine the 
11th of Hebrews, and 21st verse, which 
is in these words ; 


“ C’est par le foi que Jacob mourant 
bénit chacup des eutans de Joseph, et 
qu'il s’inclina profondément devant le 
ey de commandement que portoit son 


In English thus: 

“Tt is by faith that Jacob, when dy- 
ing, blessed both the children of Joseph, 
and that he bowed himself profoundly 
before the staff of command borne by his 
son.” 

I have also before me another Catholic 
New Testament, printed at Leghorn, 
1818, a translation from the Vulgate, by 
Monsignor Antonio Martini Arcivescovo 
di Firenze, and, I believe, under the 
patronage of a pions and wealthy Eng- 
lish gentleman, a protestant member of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The text of the same verse is thus: 

* Per la fede, Giacobbe, in morendo, 
henedisse erascuno de’ figli di Guiseppe, 
e adoré la ita del bastone di lui.” 

In English thus: 

“ By faith Jacob, when dying, blessed 
each of the sons of Joseph, and wor- 
shipped the top of his staff.” 

The authorized English version (which 
agrees with Ostervald’s and other 
French translations) is thus : 

** By faith Jacob, when he was a dy- 
ing, blessed both the sons of Joseph, 
and worshipped, leaning upon the top 
of his staff.” 

Our authorized version is confirmed 
by the Latin translation of Sebastian 
Castaglione, as in the London edition 
of 1682, and the English rendering of 
Beza’s translation, 1599, which says, 

“ And leaning on the end of his staffe, 
worshipped God.” 

That our authorized version is the 
true version, appears quite plain, from 
the reason of the thing ; and that the 
first quotation is wrong, appears to me 
from their being no FAITH required to 
bow down to Joseph’s temporal autho- 
rity, which was known and acknow- 
ledged, though such bowing is there 
attributed to it. 

The rendering of the text in the Ita- 
lian translation is, I am told, one-of the 
pleas, if not the chief plea, of the ca- 
tholics, in justification of the adoration 
of crucifixes, because Jacob did it on 
account of his stick-top being a cross- 
piece, and that by faith he saw in that 
shape the future crucifixion of the Mes- 
siah. 

But: why the British and Foreign 
Bible Society should authorize, by vend- 
ing, two such varying translations, 1 
cannot conceive. 

The Italian translation is, I am told, 
intended tor wide distribution ; and if, 
as there can be no doubt, the transla- 
tion in that instance is grossly wrong, 
and tending to much mischief, I would 
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inquire of some of your Jearned readers, 
what ground is taken by the catholics 
to justify the translation from the Greek 
into e adord la sommita del bastone di lui ; 
and, in one of your growingly valuable 
nurabers, to give its error a full refuta- 
tion, and with all the wide publicity 
which your work will not fail to — 

M, 


POWER OF ORATORY, 

“In the civil wars between Ceasar and 
Pompeius, among many others of the 
better sort that had followed Pompey, 
one was Ligarius; who not only had 
followed Pompey, but stuck to his 

arty after his death, to the very last. 

nsomuch that Cesar, though (as natu- 
rally very clement) he had pardoned 
and restored many others, yet was re- 
solved concerning Ligarius, and had 
already been heard to speak of him, as 
of a condemned man, before ever Ci- 
eero appeared to his defence. How- 
ever, partly out of respect to his per- 
son, and partly a good opinion of his 
parts, he was willing to hear what Ci- 
cero could say. But when he had be- 
gun, and was now pretty well entered 
im the business, using his best art, as, 
by pathetical expressions, and comme- 
morating those sad times, and doubtful 
events of fiercest encounters, and other- 
wise, to move; so, to insinuate, by 
graceful words: Cesar was so affected, 
that his very face, suffering many changes 
in a little time, sufficiently betrayed the 
inward commotion of his soul: until at 
last ion and amazement had so 
wholly possest him, that his whole body 
began to tremble; so that he let some 
papers fall to the ground out of his 
hands, because he could not hold them. 
And, in conclusion, Cicero had no 
sooner done speaking, than Cesar, with- 
out any further deliberation, acquitted 
him for whom he hadjspoken.”— Casau- 
bon on Enthusiasm. 

ANECDOTE OF A CELEBRATED DIVINE. 
Mr. B—n, a respectable, though secee- 
ding clergyman, in H——n, not far from 
this city, (Edinburgh,) being poor, when a 
boy: was employed in driving frequently 
a farmer of EastLothian’s horses. Having 
gone one day to Edinburgh, in com- 
pany with many others, with grain to 
the market, while the horses were rest- 
ing, and his companions sleeping beside 
them, Mr. B. went to the Parliment 
Close, where he heard the cl t 
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you read it?” “ Why,” replied the boy, 
“<T will try it.” Some of the shopmen 
having found one, put it into his hand, 
and the master said, “If you can read 
it, you shali have it for nothing.” The 
boy took it, and, having read a page, 
translated it with great ease. The book- 
seller would have no money, though the 
boy, who had pulled out a half crown 
from a purse in his pocket, urged him. 
much to take it, knowing that to be the 
price of the book. About twenty years 
after this, a well-dressed man came up 
to the same bookseller,(who, as formerly, 
was walking before his door,) but now 
with a wig and a staff, saying, “ Sir, I 
believe I am your debtor.” The book- 
seller said, “ Ido not know ; but step in, 
and any of the young men will tell you.” 
“ But,” replied he, “ it is to you person- 
ally that I am indebted.” Looking in his 
face, he said, “ Sir, I do not know that 
you owe me any thing.” “ Yes, I cer- 
tainly do. Do you recollect, that about 
twenty years ago, a poor boy came and 
gota Greek Testament from you, and 
did not pay for it?” “Yes, perfectly,” 
replied the bookseller ; “‘ I have often 
thought of it,and the boy was no sooner 
gone, than I was angry with myself for 
not asking his name, and where he re- 
sided.” “ I,” replied the clergyman,‘‘was 
the boy, my name is B—n, and I live at 
H—.” Upon looking again in his face, 
and giving him his hand, he said, “ Mr. 
B—n, I am glad to see you, I have often 
heard of you. We have here in ‘our 
shop, as they have in every university 
library in the kingdom, your Self-inter- 
preting Bible, your Church History, &c. 
&c. which have brought me in much 
money, and are more called for than 
any books in my shop; will you be so 
obliging as dine with me?” This was 
done, and a lasting friendship con- 
tracted, while they discoursed of the 
days of former years. 





INTERESTING PASSAGE IN THE WILL OF 
THE LATE REV, JOSEPH MILNER. 
I, JosepH Miner, of Kingston upon 
Hull, commit my soul and body to 
Jesus Christ, the only Saviour of lost 
sinners. I am a fallen spirit, dreadfully 
guilty and impure in every faculty by 
nature: but I thank Jesus Christ my 
Lord that he hath shown me the way 
of full salvation through his obedience 
unto death, even the death of the Cross. 
Hence only, I expect to find God my 
God through all eternity; and_to be 





v. 


books were to be found, in quest of a 
Greek Testament. The proprietor of 
the shop, walking before the door where 
he passed, finding a poor ragged-like boy 
aking for a Greek Testament, asked 
him what he would do with it? “Why 
read it, if it please your honour.” “ Can 


bled to serve and delight in him as 
my only portion. My own salvation I 
expect only in that way, which I have 
been enabled to preach to others. I have 
no works to plead FOR THIS END. If I 
have been enabled to perform any that 
are good, to Christ; to Christ I ascribe 
them all, 
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POPOL LLL 
I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 
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earnestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


Present State of Dissenters in Buck- 
INGHAMSHIRE, with some Historical 
Notices. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 

* (Continued from page 664. ) 
Newport Pacnetu.—There is also a 
Baptist church in this town, which is 
believed to be of higher antiquity than 
the Independent; but their records 
having been lost, many dates and facts 
of their history cannot now be clearly 
ascertained. According te the tradi- 
tional account of an aged member of 
the church, who was living in the year 
1774, and whose relation is preserved 
among the manuscripts* of Mr. Thomp- 
son, formerly a Baptist minister at Clap- 
ham, the Baptist church at Newport 
Pagnell, was the branch of a church of 
the same denomination at Rode, in 
Northamptonshire. During the time 
Mr. Gibbs resided at Newport, the 
Baptists were much divided. Mr. 
Gipes took considerable pains in his 
endeavours to unite them, and form 
them into a regular church ; but his ex- 
ertions were. not successful. Mr. Gibbs 
avished them to choose a pastor from 
among themselves, and the person he 
recommended was a Mr. Bennett, 
who is described as having been a good 
* preacher, and a man of exemplary cha- 
racter; but they could not agree about 
him. He therefore continued to preach 
without being considered their pastor. 
The next preacher was Mr. Ropert 
HANWELL, who appears, by the trust- 
deeds of the meeting-house, to have 
been a trustee in the year 1716. He 
was much esteemed ; and, after labour- 
ing among the people many years, re- 
moved to Kettering, in Northampton- 
shire, where he} continued till his death. 

In the year 1748, Mr. Davip Evans 
was minister; and after him a Mr. 

Palmer, who removed to Bilston in Suf- 

folk, Where he was living in 1774. ‘To 

him succeeded Mr. WitutAm Cotes, 

who was minister in the year 1762; 

and, after serving them about ten years, 

removed to Malden in Bedfordshire. 

Mr. Coles was succeeded by a Mr. 

Hewson, who was the minister in 1774. 

During the whole of the above period 

the congregation appears to have been 

small. ‘This may probably be attributed, 


* Deposited in the Library of the late 
Dr. Williams, in Red Cross Street. . 





in a great measure, to the want of a set- 
tled pastor; which, it seems, the peo- 
ple could never agree to choose. The 
names of EispALE, MuNDIMAN, or Mop- 
DIMAN CuaTer, and Corsy, follow in 
succession after Mr. Hewson. Mr. 
Mundiman was minister in the year 
1790, and Mr. Corby was ordained about 
the year 1800. He was succeeded in 
1813 by Mr. Fosker, the present minis- 
ter. The place, which will hold about 
300 persons, is endowed. 

Newport DissentTinc ACADEMY.— 
From the year 1772, the Rev. WiLL1Am 
BuEt occasionally undertook to prepare 
young men for the christian ministry, 
who, for that purpose, were admitted 
into his family. ‘The late Rev. John 
Newton, who long resided at Olney, in 
the neighbourhood of Newport, is also 
stated to have exerted himself greatly 
to establish a seminary for the ednea- 
tion of candidates for the ministry, un- 
der Mr. Buil’s direction. His exertions 
were chiefly useful in raising the pe- 
cuniary fsupport requisite for sueh an 
institution; but he also drew up the 
plan for academical’ preparations for 
the ministry, which is published among 
his works. In 1783 a socreTy was 
formed for the support of such young 
persons of exemplary character and 
personal; piety, as were unable to defray 
the expense ef their own education for 
the ministry. By this society Mr. Bull 
was appointed tutor. The late excel- 
lent Joun Trornton, Esq. so highly 
approved the plan, and the manner in 
which it had been conducted, that, in a 
little more than a year after the society 
had been formed, he offered to take the 
entire charge of the subsequent main- 
tenance of the institution upon himself. 
In consequence of which the society 
was dissolved ; and Mr. Thornton not 
only continued to support the academy, 
during his life, but, at his death, be- 

weathed to Mr. Bull, as long as he 
should live, 2001. per annum, towards its 
future support. 

In 1786, the Rev. Samugx Greart- 
HEAD, having sneccessfully prosecuted 
his studies under Mr. Bull, was ap- 
pointed to assist him in the work of 
tuition; and on his relinquishing that 
office, in the year 1789, that he might 
take the charge of a neighbouring con- 
gregation, the Rev. Tuomas PALMER 
BULL succeeded; him; aud from that 
time, till the death: ef /his father, con- 
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tinued united with him in the superin- 
tendance of the academy. Upon the 
decease of the Rev. Mr. Bull, senior, 
in 1814, (not 1813, as was ‘erroneously 
stated in page 667 of our last ny 
the Rev. Thomas P. Bull received, an 
continues to have the charge of the 
institution. 

The general superintendence of its 
affairs is again in the hands of a society, 
which was formed on March 12, 1812, 
at the New London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street, in London, and is desig- 
nated the Newport PaGnett. Evan- 
GELICAL INnsTITUTION. Previous to 
the formation of this second society, 
thirty-eight students had been prepared 
for the ministry in the academy; and 
since that period eleven have guitted, 
and entered on their public and impor- 
tant labours. The present number of 
students is seren. The whole expenses 
of the institution are defrayed out of 
yoluntary subscriptions, which do not 
amount to 4001. per annum. The insti- 
tution has no real property ; both the 
house and library being the private 
property of the tutor. 

The students are instructed in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
They have also lectures on logic, eccle- 
siastical history, jewish antiquities, and 
divinity; to which is added a brief 
course of experimental philosophy, il- 
lustrated by a suitable apparatus, The 
holy scriptures are daily expounded to 
them, with references to various works 
on biblical criticism. They have lec- 
tures on the temper and conduct suita- 
bie to the christian ministry, and are 
habituated to visit the sick, and to 
preach in some of the adjacent villages ; 
extending their labours, occasionally, to 
surrounding destitute congregations. 
Thus they reduce to practice the in- 
structions they receive; are gradually 
prepared for stated labours; and pre- 
served in the exercise of that zeal which 
first prompted them to enter into the 
more immediate service of Christ. By 
their means, some congregations have 
been already raised in the neighbour- 
hood of Newport; and others, which 
had fallen into decay, have been re- 
stored ; and even the stated ministers 
in the vicinity have been excited, by 
a seasonable and effectual co-operation, 
to extend their labours, and greatly to 
enlarge their usefulness. 

We transcribe a short extract from 
a letter, which has been addressed by 
the Rev. Mr. Greathead to the secre- 
tary, since the former gentleman quit- 
ted his immediate connexion with the 
institution, and settled in Somerset- 
shire, because it contains an honourable 
testimony to the continued good con- 
duct of the academy, and offers some 
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suggestions on the expediency of form- 
ing similar institutions in other parts 
of the kingdom, remote from the metro- 
polis, which may be considered as de- 
serving attention. 

“ You and I, with many others, have 
known, by experience, the advantages 
which we wish to prolong and extend. 
We know the situation to be well 
adapted, either to the tranquillity of 
study, or to the entrance on active ser- 
vices. We know the benefits to be en- 
joyed there, from tuition in every need- 
ful branch of religious and general in- 
formation ; and, from an extensive and 
very valuable collection of books on 
doctrinal and practical divinity, bibli- 
cal literature, and classical history, and 
science, we have felt the happy result 
of a supreme attention to evangelical 
truth, and experimental piety. 

“ While larger establishments, of a 
similar kind, about the metropolis, are 
indispensable to an adequate supply of 
our numerous congregations, and of 
numerous unenlightened parts of the 
country, they could not, from their si- 
tuation, answer the same purposes with 
local academies at suitable distances, 
and in favourable centres for exertion. 
Pious and zealous young men, so sitn- 
ated under the direction of prudent 
and active tutors, are at hand to watch 
every opening for introducing the gos- 

el; to cherish every inclination that 

is manifested to attend to it; to collect 
religious societies ; to secure places for 
occasional worship ; and to lay the first 

foundations of future churches of 
Christ, Were such institutions. suffi- 

ciently numerous, all these preparatory 

measures might be in a constant pro- 

cess throughout England, without call-, 
ing the students, at any time, so far off 
as to interfere with their regular, or 

even their rapid advancement in every 

requisite department of learning.” 

‘The Committee, by whom the affairs 
of this academy are conducted, consists 
of twenty-two gentlemen, seven of 
whom are dissenting ministers, and the 
rest laymen, two secretaries, and the 
treasurer, Mr. John Scott, of. Bartho- 
lomew-lane. This Committee is an- 
nually chosen. Subscriptions are re- 
ceived at the banking-house of Sir Peter 
Pole, Thornton, and Co. It is expected, 
that all applicants for admission, as stu- 
dents, shall be strongly recommended 
by the pastor and church with whom 
the applicants have been in communion. 
The vacations are two in the year, not 
exceeding a month each, during which, 
students leave the academy, Every 
student, upon his admission, signs the 
rules for the internal government 
of the academy. .In cases of mis. 
behaviour, the tutor has power to sus. 
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pend from literary benefits till the next 
meeting of the committce. He then 
makes his report, and takes instruc- 
tions. 

The several minor institutions sup- 
ported by the dissenters, and, in some 
measure, connected with the independ- 
ent congregation at Newport Pagnell, 
are, a society, for visiting the 
sick; a Dorcas society, for providing 
clothing for poor women; and a Sun- 

school, containing 280 children. 
The funds of these three institutions 
do not average 201. per annum each. 
There is also a penny-a-week society, 
which has been instituted about seven 
ears, in aid, chiefly, of the funds of the 
issionary and Bible Societies, which 
has averaged 431 per annum. Added 
to these, the Lancasterian school, and 
Newport branch of the North Bucks 
Bible Society, derive their principal 
support from the dissenters. 

Brome Goxpinec.—A village four 
wiles from Newport, on the road to 
Northampton. There has been occa- 
sioval preaching, for many years, in 
this place; and, in the year 1797, or 
1798, a meeting-house was formed, by 
taking out some of the floors and par- 
tition-walls of a cottage, and making one 
of the chambers serve as a gallery. 
This place has since been enlarged. It 
is now forty-five feet in length. The 
_— was the property of the Rev. S. 

reathead, of Bishop’s Hull, who gene- 
rously gave the building to the congre- 
gation, together with an adjoining plot 
of grotnd, which will be occupied by 
a proposed further enlargement of the 
meeting-house, now much called for in 
consequence of the increased number 
of hearers. This place has been sup- 
plied, for many years, every sabbath 
evening, by students from Newport 
Pagnell. Here is a sunday school of 
120 children. 

SuHerrincton.—A village two miles 
north of'Newport. About the’ year 1782, 
The Rev. Mr. Ball, of Newport, fitted 
up a barn at this place, in such a man- 
ner,as to form a very commodious meet- 
ing-house, thirty-six feet in length by 
sixteen feet in width. It has been sup- 
plied every sabbath evening by the stu- 
dents from Newport, and-is well at- 
tended. 

Norrn Craw _ey, about four miles 
south-east of Newport. The gospel has 
been preached in this village, for many 
years, by persons from Newport. In 
1807 a long lease was obtained of a 
dwelling-house, which was transformed 
into a meeting-house, in the same man- 
ner as that in Stoke Golding, where the 
students from Newport preach every 
Lord’s-day evening to a good congre 
gation. Several persons, who are mem 
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hers of the church at Newport, and at- 
tend there morning and afternoon, at- 
tend at the above places in the evening. 

Great Lynrorp. —About two miles 
to the west of Newport. The lower part 
of a house in this village, was formed 
into a place of worship, in the year 1813 ; 
and is so employed by the students from 
Newport academy, every Lord’s day. 

Otney.—Tue Rev. Joun Gises, of 
Newport Pagnell, to whom, both the 
Baptist and Independent congregations, 
in that place ascribe their origin, ap- 
pears to have been the father of dissent 
in Olney also ; where, after his ejectment, 
he bought a barn, and having converted 
it into a place convenient for public 
worship, frequently preached in it, till 
he had collected a considerable congre- 
gation. He then, (that is, in the reign 
of Charles the Seeond,) gave this meet- 
ing in trust to the congregation. Between 
the years 1700 and 1714, the name of 
Mr. Bear, occurs as the minister of 
this church ; he was an apothecary, and 
lived to be an old man. There was at 
this time some connexion between the 
church at Olney, and the Baptist church 
at Wellingborough in Northamptonshire, 
of which Mr, Betson was the pastor. 
Mr. Bear, sometime before his death, 
sent to Wales for a Mr.. MauRIce, to 
succeed him; who came to Olney in 
1712, and while he remained there was 
made very useful. He afterwards re- 
moved to Rowell (or Rothwell) in Nor- 
thamptonshire, where he distinguished 
himself by his publications, particularly 
as the author of a work entitled “ Social 
Reiigion exemplified,” which has been 
revised and re-edited, with a memoir of 
the author, by Dr. Williams of Rother- 
ham. Mr. Maurice was an Independent, 
but the congregation was mixed ; and 
upon some occasion, now unknown,* he 
removed from the old meeting house, 
with the Independents, who built for 
him a new meeting house; the Baptists, 
who were not numerous, retaining the 
old one. The time of his removal is 
described by a contemporary, and a 
member of his congregation, to have 
been a season of great grief and affliction 
to his people, in the following words: 
“* It pleased God to remove Mr. Davis 
of Rowell, and Mr. Maurice leaving us 
to go thither, was a grief, and a trial to 
us. Oh, the sorrowful assembly which 
he left, as Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren, and could not be comforted! Suré, 
we might call the name of the place 
Bochim.” 





* The church books and papers belonging 
tothe dissenting congregation at Olney, were 
burnt in a dreadful fire, with which that town 
was visited in the year 1786. It is stated to 
have destroyed forty-three dwelling-houses. 
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Some months after Mr. Maurice was 
gone, Mr. Dawson came to preach at 
Olney, and the congregation still in- 


creased. He was afterwards settled as 
their pastor, and many were added to 
the church, by his ministry. 

He appears to have been succeeded 
by Mr. Tuomas Gigsons, the father of 
the late Dr. Gibbons, upon whose re- 
moval to Royston in Hertfordshire, the 
congregation, which had then conside- 
rably decreased in numbers, continued 
destitute of a pastor for some years, till 
about the year 1734, several serious 
persons having joined themselves to a 
small church at Yardley, an adjoining 
parish in Northamptonshire, the pastor 
of that church,Mr. DRAKE, commenced, 
in 1733, preaching once a day at Olney, 
and continued that practice for above 
twenty years; that is, till some time in 
the year 1759, when Mr. Drake’s con- 
gregation at Olney being much the most 
considerable, and the bodily infirmities 
of many old members of it, having ren- 
dered them incapable of riding from 
Olney to Yardley, every sabbath-day, 
to hear him, he settled entirely at Olney. 
In the year 1762, the Olney Independent 
congregation erected a new place .of 
worship for Mr. Drake ; and the former 

lace was converted into dwelling- 
houses. He continued with the people 
at Olney, till his death, in the year 1775. 
He left a widow, and family ; the former, 


* resided at Olney, till the yearl799, when, 


having attained the advanced age of 
eighty-eight years, she also died. A 
grandson of Mr. Drake is now a dis- 
senting minister at Steeple Bumsted, in 
Essex. 

In the year 1776, Mr. WHitForD 
succeeded Mr. Drake. To him, in 1780, 
or soon afterwards, Mr. Monk. In 
1783, the present senior pastor, the Rev. 
Tuomas HiLtyarp, took charge of 
this church ; a consideration of whose 
declining years, in the year 1816, the 
Rev. Joun Morris was ordained as an 
assistant and co-pastor with Mr. Hill- 
yard. The meeting-house was enlarged 
about twelve years since ; and again, in 
the past year. It is now a spacious 
edifice, capable of seating nine hundred 
persons. 

There is, in connexion with it, a 
sabbath-school, consisting of 150 chil- 
dren; also, a juvenile society, for the 
y oe ne of the gospel ; whose funds are 

vided at the discretion of tke com- 
mittee. The congregation of Indepen- 
dents at Olney, associate with the Bed- 
ford Union, and North Bucks Indepen- 
dent churches, for the promotion of 
Itinerant labours; also, in the Bible 
a ,and some other local benevolent 

1e: 


It has already been stated, that, on 
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the separation of the dissenters in Olney, 
into two congregations, Independents, and 
Baptists, which took place early in the 
last century, during the ministry of Mr. 
Maurice, the Baptist church and con- 
gregation retained the old place of 
worship. We have not been able to 
learn who they chose for their first 
pastor, but we find, that Mr. William 
Walker came from Olney, in 1775, to 
take charge of a Baptist congregation 
at Colnebrook ; also, that the late Rev. 
John Sutcliff, a very respectable Baptist 
minister, was at Olney many years ; and 
that lhe was pastor in the year 1790. 
The present pastor of the Baptist church, 
is the Rev. Mr. Simmons. 

Some time before the year 1774, the 
gospel was introduced into the estab- 
lished church at Olney, by the preaching 
of the Rev. Moses Brown, author of 
Piscatory Eclogues, and other works ; 
as well as by the more attractive ministry 
of his curate and successor, the Rev. 
Joun Newton, who continued in Olney, 
till 1779. It has been asserted, that the 
ministry of these popular men, greatly 
decreased, and, for a time, nearly ex- 
tinguished the dissenting congregations, 
and appeared well calculated to confirm, 
by the test of experiment, the truth and 
accuracy of that prescription for the 
more effectual cure of dissent, which com- 
mon report has placed in the mouth of 
a sovereign, when assailed by the wail- 
ings and lumentations of a dignified clergy- 
man, on the increase and spread of noncon- 
Sormity :—“ Out-pray them! out-preach 
them ! out-live them!” The gospel, how- 
ever, continues in the church of Olney, 
till the present day; and conscientious 
dissent still continues, and abounds jn 
the town, All places of wership are 
filled, and the only rational inference 
which can now be drawn from these facts, 
appears to be, that a godly zeal will 
provoke to emulation; and that the 
consequence will ever be the enlarge- 
ment of the visible church, the increase 
of religious profession, and, it is to be 
hoped also, of true piety. 

About twenty-two years since, a course 
of occasional village preaching in the 
week, as well as of reading sermons on 
sabbath evenings, was commenced by 
the minister and independent congre- 
gation of Olney, and stiil continues. The 
following places now enjoy the advan- 
tage of these periodical services :— 

RAVENSTONE congregation about 100 


LAVENDON, ditto ---+-- 100 
Weston UNDERWOOD, ditto -- 40 
CuIFToN, ditto -.-.+-- ++ 40 
WARRINGTON, dittO---+-+++ 40 


NasHe.—In this village, thereis asmall 
congregation of Independents, raised 
within the last twenty years. Their first 
minister, was the Rev. John Reynolds 
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who was succeeded by the present 
minister, the Rev. Mr. James, an Anti- 
baptist. The average number 
of hearers is about sixty. 
NortuHatyi.—A small Baptist congre- 
gation raised in 1812, under the Rev. 
Willian Johnson. 
Quainton.—A small Baptist congre- 
tion raised in 1817, under the Rev. 
. Walker ; who was formerly a member 
of the Baptist church at Swanbourne. 
Swansourne.— The smalichurch and 





Geneva, 

We have been pleased to hear of the 
arrival at this city of Mr. Owen, one of 
the Secretaries of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. At a meeting, 
where some of the principal persons, 
both of church and state, were con- 
vened, he stated, in excellent, and even 
elegant French, somewhat at large, but 
in aclear and expressive manner, the 
origin, formation, and progress, of the 
above excellent institution. When he 
came to recount, which he did in the 
most modest and unaffected manner, 
his incredible labours and travels in 
the space of the few former weeks, it 
was impossible to avoid noticing the 
astonishment and delight which glowed 
on the countenances of all present. The 
feeling of mistrust and suspense, which 
at first had been apparent, gradually 
wore away, and there became substi- 
tuted for it,an expression of attach- 
ment and confidence. It was indeed, 
like an apostle of former days, speaking 
of his rapid and extensive course in the 
circulation of the gospel. Nothing can 
better evince the impression produced 
by the address of the worthy secretary, 
than the vast difference that was o 
servable- between the prayer with 
which the president opened the meet- 
ing, and that which he uttered at its 
close ; the former, cool, general, short ; 
the latter, fervent, impassioned, and 
unusually lengthened, ‘The abode of 
the secretary, after this meeting, was 
visited by persons of the highest rank, 
and of different religious opinions. To 
all, he afforded the advice that was so- 
licited, in the most frank and judicious 
manner; recommending respect to the 
constituted authorities, while he incul- 
cated decision on the leading senti- 
meuts of the gospel. His behaviour en- 
deared him to all classes; and, in the 

esent distracted religious state of the 
Genevese, this is saying much for his 
wisdom, prudence, and piety. On the 
following sabbath, we are informed, 
that he preached at one of the churches 
to a vast multitade, in English. His 
text, which ke forcibly and ably com- 
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congregation of Baptists in this village, 
was raised in the year 1809 ; principally, 
by the exertions of the, Rev. William 
Collet, their present pastor. 

Winerave.— Here is a congregation 
composed partly of Baptists, and partly 
of Pado baptists, of but few years stand- 
ing. Nochurch has yet been formed; 
but the Rev. Mr. Haunt, of Tring, in 
Hertfordshire, preaches to the congre- 
gation gratuitously, 

(To be continued. ) 


mented upon, in a truly evangelical 
spirit, was selected from Acts xx. 24. 
* To testify the gospel of the grace of 
God.” In short, the visit of Mr. Owen 
to this place, seems to have done much, 
not only in forwarding the leading ob- 
ject of his embassy, but in abating the 
spirit of persecution, and in reducing 
both the reputation aud the progress of 
the Socinian heresy. Further partico- 
ay selre to the interesting tour of 
this gentleman, will,we expect, speedil 

fall into our hands. : “apeter atid 


—_—_—-—- 


New Scots’ Church at Madras. 

Tue foundation stone of this building 
was laid April 6, 1817; on which occa- 
sion prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Dr. Allan, minister of the congregation ; 
and the usual ceremonies of depositing 
coin, &c. took place in the presence of 
several individuals of distinction in the 
residency. In March last, the building 
was opened for divine worship; on 
which occasion a sermon was delivered 
before a respectable and numerous con- 
gregation, by the Rev. Dr. Bryce, from 
1 Cor. i. 21. A singular event in the 
history of the Scottish presbyterian 
worship has occurred in this new 
church, —an organ has been erected to 
assist the praises of the congregation, 
This is the first instance of the kind, 
we believe, that has taken place, and 
may be considered as refuting the an- 
cient proverb, that “ the Scotch would 
faint at the sound of an organ.” 





Hindoo Widows. 
We rejoice to learn, that the most ac- 
tive and general efforts are making in 
India, by means of petition, to abolish 
the practice of widows burning them- 
selves upon the funeral pile of their 
deceased husbands. The government 
of India having already interfered to 
restrain this ancient, but horrid cus- 
tom, we entertain considerable hope, 
that the petitions, now generally pro- 
moting for its total abolition, will meet 
with early and perfect success. 
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Religious Education in France. 

TE following extract of a letter lately 

received from Paris, shows that the 

progress of religious instruction in that 

city, and its neighbourhood, is rapidly 

advancing. 

“ Here the seed sown by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has pro- 
duced a most astonishing increase. 
Upwards of 900 schools are opened 
in this and other departments, and 
are every week increasing with incre- 
dible rapidity. I attended the meeting 
of a committee, which assembles every 
fourteen days, last evening. Count 
de la Vade, Baron de Gerande, with 
other distinguished characters, were 
present; and a numerous assembly, in- 
cluding between forty and fifty persons 
of the highest talents and zeal. The 
Count Lasterie was in the chair; and 
five secretaries forwarded the busi- 
ness; the precision, and dispatch of 
which, astonished and delighted me.” 

Religious Liberty in Ireland. 
Tue following resolutions were passed 
at a very numerous and highly respecta- 
ble meeting of different denominations 
of protestants, resently held at Belfast. 

“ That we feel it a duty we owe to 
the peace and harmony of Irishmen, to 
approach the legislature with our ear- 
nest prayer, that it will take into its con- 
sideration the justice and policy of an 
immediate and total repeal of that part 
of the penal code which still remains on 
the statute book against our Catholic 
fellow-subjects. 

“ That whilst we sincerely sympathize 
with our Catholic countrymen in the 
feeling of their political grievances, we 
discharge only an imperative obligation 
imposed on us by the dictates of con- 
stience, and the voice of humanity ; and 
that, whilst we earnestly join with them 
in their constitutional exertions to obtain 
their total and unqualified emancipation, 
we are adopting the best means of pro- 
moting and consolidating the permanent 
interests of the British empire. 

“ That we hail with heartfelt joy the 
bright prospect of a wise, enlightened, 
and impartial administration, which 
leads us to hope, that the day is not far 
distant, when the spirit of religious and 
political persecution shall be banished 
from our country for ever, and when all 
those odious distinctions, which have so 
long degraded our national character, 
shall disappear, and be buried in eternal 
oblivion. 

“ That it is our most fervent wish, 
that Ireland would at this moment, so 
auspicious to its liberty, respectfully 
call upon the imperial legislature, for 
the total repeal of all those laws which 
still exclude our catholic countrymen 
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from the benefits of the constitution? 
convinced as we are, that the commu- 
nication of equal rights to all our coun- 
trymen of all religious denominations, 
is the best defence of the throne, and 
the most fruitful source of strength and 
happiness to the empire.” 

United German Protestant Church. 
THE act of union of the Lutheran and 
reformed confessions, in the Bavarian 
circle of the Rhine, was confirmed by 
the King at Munich, on the 10th of 
October last. The chief contents of 
this document relate to the following 

oints :— 

“The two confessions are paternally 
united under the name of the Protestant 
Evangelical Christian Church, and has 
no other basis of faith than the holy 
scriptures, 

“It declares the holy sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, to be a festival of 
remembrance of Jesus Christ, and of 
our most blessed union with him. 

“‘ Confession is a self-examination be- 
fore partaking of the Lord's supper: it 
is, therefore, no longer called confession, 
bat preparation. 

“ With respect to predestination and 
elective grace, this church expresses 
its conviction, that God has destined all 
men for salvation, and does not with- 
hold from them the means of attain- 
ing it. 

“Tt recognizes no necessary baptism. 

“ These are the few main fundamental 
principles, from which all the other 
rules for the practice of divine worship 
are deduced.” 

As protestants and christians we can- 
not but approve of some of the tenets 
which are here established ; but as pro- 
testant dissenters, and advocates of 
christian liberty, we disapprove of the 
assumption of authority, on the part of 
the Bavarian monarch, over the faith of 
his people, which this act implies. 


Medal of the Reformation. 
Proposats have been issued for com- 
memorating this auspicious event by a 
medal, intended to be about an inch and 
half in diameter. It will represent on one 
side, a celestial figure descending on the 
globe, where she rests her foot on a point 
marked Wirtemburgh, and scatterin 
with both hands the thick clouds whie' 
surround and threaten to envelope 
her. Near her, the gospel, enlightened 
by powerful rays, and placed on an 
altar ornamented with the cross, ap- 
pears bursting through the darkness. 
Three stars over the head of the figure, 
denote the three centuries which have 
revolved since the glorious event. The 
reverse of this medal represents the 
bust of Luther, taken from an original 
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picture by Holbein his cotemporary, 
and will have for its legend the device 
of that eminent reformer,—verbum Dei 
manet in Eternam. 
New Evangelical Society. 

A Society has been formed in London 
whose object is to aid the progress of 
divine truth over the continent of Eu- 
rope, by employing persons properly 
qualified, chiefly natives of the respec- 
tive countries, to preach the everlasting 
gospel wherever Providence opens a 
door, and to distribute the holy scrip- 
tures where they are wanting. 

We understand this society has ema- 
nated from those pious persons who 
have attempted the revival of evangeli- 
cal principles in Geneva, where the 
greater part of the clergy, as well as 
laity, appear to be sinking into the 
guif of deism,and are become of so 
profane a character, as to adopt many 
of the blasphemies of Voitaire. 

We have’ more than once expressed 
our indignation at the treatment, which 
orthodox and evangelical ministers have 
met with in the public prints, and by 
the public authorities of that city. 
Among the most cruelly persecuted of 
these benevolent men, is Mr. Malau, 
who has been reproached with the 
charge of attempting to propagate the 
most abominable tenets. In defence of 
this injured man, Dr. Smith, who has 
had a personal acquaintance with him, 
observes, “Of the goodness of Mr. 
Malan’s character, I cannot reasonably 
entertain a doubt.” Another respecta- 
ble writer, well acquainted with him 
and his circumstances, says, “ I venture 
to aflirm, upon the best evidence, that 
Malan never received a franc or a 
ducat in his life, from those gentlemen 
who are denominated the puritans in 
Englandj; and that truly respectable 
gentleman is most grossly maligned, 
whea he is accused of propagating such 
abominable doctrines as those which 
are laid to his account.” We are sorry 
to learn, however, that Mr. Malan is de- 
prived both of his school and his pupils, 
and, moreover, that he has been pre- 
vailed on to sign the requisition enjeined 
by the government,—* Not to preach on 
the Calvinistic points.” Though he has 
done this with such explanations as may, 
for a time, satisfy his conscience, it will 
certainly embarrass his ministry, grieve 
his friends, and afford a temporary tri- 
umph to his enemies, 

The Jews. 
A JourNAL published at Brussels, re- 
cently inserted an article on the state 
of the Jews, in which the writer observ- 
ed, that the Rev. Lewis Way, an En- 
glish clerryman, who is known to take 
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an active and liberal interest in the con- 
cerns of that degraded people, had pre- 
sented a memorial on their behalf, to 
the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, praying 
for the interposition of the allied sove- 
reigns, and to endeavour, by all lawful 
means, to effect their. conversion to 
christianity, and to restore them to the 
Jand of Judea; and that his memorial 
was unsupported and unsuccessful. In 
reply, Mr. Way has addressed a letter to 
the editor, asserting that the object of 
his memorial was neither the conversion 
of the Jews, nor their restoration to 
Palestine; but simply the melioration 
of their moral and political condition ; 
and, that instead of its being unsup- 
ported and unsuccessful, it was con- 
sidered worthy of notice, and is likely 
to be the means of drawing the atten- 
tion of the different governments of 
Europe to the condition of the Jews, 
and to some expedients favourable to 
their reformation and happiness. 

To afford our readers some idea of the 
different views and feelings, with which 
the Jews are contemplated, we insert 
the following paragraphs : 

“ Never,” says an American author, 
“were prospects for the restoration of 
the Jews to their ancient rights and do- 
minion, more brilliant than at present. 
There are upwards of seven millions of 
Jews, a number greater than at any 
former period, known to be scattered 
through the world, and to possess more 
wealth, activity, influence, and talents, 
than any other body of people of the 
same number. The signal for breaking 
the Turkish sceptre in Europe will be 
the signal for their emancipation. They 
wili deliver the north of Africa from its 
oppressors : they will assist to establish 
civilization in European Turkey; and 
may revive commerce and the arts in 
Greece. They will march in trium- 
phant numbers, and possess themselves 
once more of Syria, and take their rank 
among the governments of the earth. 
This is not fancy. I have been too 
much among them in Europe and Africa. 
I am too well acquainted with their 
views, and settlements in Asia, to doubt 
their intentions. 

“ The free government of Neufcha- 
tel,” says a German writer, “ has just 
issued an ordinance, by which all Jews 
are prohibited from settling in that city. 
Such as are furnished with good pass- 
ports may travel through it, but with- 
out making any stay therein: but the 
Jews actually established there are or- 
dered to leave the state before the first 
day of May next. Every Jew who 
transgresses this ordinance is to be ar- 
rested, delivered over to the police, 
condemned to pay the expence incurred 
by his arrest, and escorted beyond the 
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frontiers, with a prohibition never to 
return to Neufchatel, under pain of se- 
vere punishment. 


A remarkable Icelandic Poet. 
A CoPpENHAGEN paper mentions, that 
a poet of Iceland, named Thorlakson, 
has translated Paradise Lost into his 
native tongue. The poet inhabits a 
miserable hut at Bayasalin, the door of 
which is only four feet high, and his 
chamber is not more than six feet wider. 
The hut is situated between three moun- 
tains, whence he enjoys the most roman- 
tic prospects. His whole property con- 
sists of thirty thalers, or about five 
pounds sterling. He is seventy years of 
age, and is now employed, in translating 
the Messiah of Klopstock. 
The Persian Princes. 

A Bristot Journal, gives an interesting 
account of these distinguished perso- 
nages, from which we make the follow- 
ing extract. 

“ The Persian princes, now in En- 
gland, have honoured our city with a 
visit. They were shown the Blind 
Asylum, and the Infirmary. They 
seemed affected by the circumstance of 
a black man, being among the patients; 
and, upon hearing that the Institution 
embraced those of every nation and 
colour, observed, ‘ This is true charity!’ 
Among their country excursions, was 
included Barley-wood, the residence of 
the celebrated, and estimable Hannah 
More. Jaafar, one of the princes, has 
been studying at Woolwich, under Dr, 
Gregory. He is fond of poetry, and has 
a profound admiration for Milton. Sanlih, 
the other, has directed his attention to 
jrinting, and has acquired the skill of 
composing for the press. He has read 
Paley’s Natural Theology : and both are 
anxious in their inquiries into this de- 
partment of our literature, as well as 
that of ethics. They are liberal in- 
sentiment, which is, in fact, charac- 
teristic of their nation,—free religious 
inquiry being allowed there. They seem 
disposed to give every attention to the 
evidences of Christ being the only Me- 
diator. They appear acquainted with 
the Old Testament ; and their accep- 
tation of certain terms and titles in the 
Persic and Arabic tongues, illustrates 
very strikingly, the scripture phraseo- 


“The return of these amiable and in- 
teresting individuals to their own coun- 
try, with the acquirement of printing, 
and with the books they will have col- 
lected, may be productive of important 
effects. They will be followed by the 
= wishes of all who witnessed their 
iendly and ingratiating manners, and 
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the ‘acuteness of ‘their intellect; and 
who feel an interest in the metioration 
of mankind, and the extension of know- 
ledge and religious truth.” 


New Chapel in the Poultry. 
WE rejoice to find that the Poultry 
Compter, so many years a nuisance. to 
that respectable neighbourhood, has at 
length given way to the foundation of a 
new place of worship, for the accom- 
modation of the church and congrega- 
tion now assembling in Camomile Street. 
The first stone was publicly laid on 
Thursday, December the 17th; on 
which occasion, an address was deli- 
vered by the Rev. John Clayton. 
Paddington Chapel 

Was erected in the year 1813, (which 
will seat 1400 persons,) for the benefit 
of a great and increasing population, 
in the parish of Marylebone, without 
the solicitation of a single individual in 
the neighbourhood. It was well at- 
tended from the commencement; and 
many have been called out of darkness 
into marvellous light. The church now 
consists of nearly two hundred mem- 
bers, who have united in the choice of 
the Rev. James Stratten, late of Dub- 
lin, as their pastor. 

It is gratifying to reflect, that Hox- 
ton, Tonbridge, and Paddington Cha- 
pels, being new interests, have very 
considerably extended the preaching 
of the gospel in the mefropolis. But 
how much more might be effected, if 
there were a combination of property 
and influence for the erection of cha- 
pels, in the immense and growing po- 
pulation of London and its environs. 

Ridiculous Ceremonies. 
A Mr. Tuke, who died in Yorkshire, in 
1810, and whose remains were interred 
at Wath, near Rotherham, among other 
curious bequests in his will, left the fol- 
lowing: Forty dozen of penny loaves, 
to be thrown from the church leads at 
twelve o’clock on Christmas day, for 
ever; and, on a Sunday, the ceremony 
of the tenure, by which the curacy of 
Paddington holds certain lands, is per- 
formed by throwing a quantity of bread 
and cheese over the church, together with 
a proportionable quantity of bread. 
cheese, and coals, delivered to the 
poor, which is witnessed by hundreds 
of spectators. This ridiculous ceremony 
took place on Sunday, December 19, 
at eight o’clock. The bread and cheese 
were thrown from the belfry of the 
church amidst an Immense assemblage 
of spectators. This custom, we are told, 
had its origin in the will of two sisters, 
who, travelling in distress to claim an 
estate,were first relieved at Paddington, 
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Literary Notiees.— Answers to Corrrespondents. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
commauieation of Notices, (Post Paid,) suited to this Department of the 


CONGREGATIONAL MAGAzINe. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

An Improved Edition in 2 vols. 8yo. of 
Schmidins's Concordance to the Greek New 
Testament, from the Glasgow University 
Press, will appear early in January. This is 
a work of inestimable value to student 
of the Greek Testament, and cannot fail to 
meet with encouragement. 

The Rev. John Griffin bas in the press a 
Third Edition in 12mo. of his Memoirs of 
Captain James Wilson, considerably im- 

ved, and ornamented with a portrait of 
Captain Wilson. 
the Press, and will be published in a 
few days, an Appeal to the Public, or Reli- 
yee iberty not Infringed, in the Case of 
Old Meeting House, Wolverhampton ; 
with an Appendix, in which a full account 
will be given of the late violent proceedings 
of the Unitarians against Messrs. Steward 
and Mander. 

Mr. Williams will, in a few days, publish 
a brief Memoir of her late Majesty, with a 

it, as a companion to the Memorial 
which he last year published of the Princess 
Charlotte. 
- Mr. Chase, of Cambridge, has in the Press, 
& work on Antinomianism, in which he has 
endeavoured to convict the abettors of that 
heresy, of hostility to the Doctrines of Grace. 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 


The Hand of God in Afflictions ; a Sermon, 
occasioned by the death of Miss Ann Whit- 
charch, who departed this life, October 29, 
1818, aged 22, delivered in Argyle Chapel, 
Bath. By William Jay. Price 1s. Gd. 

The Duty of imitating d ed. Worth. 
ASermon, occasioned by the lamented death 
of the late Robert Balfour, D. D. preached 
in Albion Chapel, ow, October 25, 1818. 
By Ralph Wardlaw. Price 1s. 6d. : 

e Duty and Advantages of Family 
Worship. A Sermon, preached at the 
Monthly Lecture of the Associated Minis- 
ters of Pimlico, Chelsea, and Brompton ; 
delivered at Buckingham Chapel, Pimlico, 
on Tuesday evening, November 17, 1818. By 
the Rev. k. H. Shepherd, Minister of Ra- 
nelagh Chapel, Chelsea. 

emoirs of the Life and Death of the 
Rev. Philip Henry, some time minister of 
the Gospel at Worthenbury, and afterward 
at Broad-Oak ; who died June 24, 1696, in 
the 65th year of his age. To which is added, 
a Sermon, on occasion of the death of Mrs. 
Henry. By her Son, the Rev. Matthew 
Henry. A New Edition, corrected and im- 
proved. By Samuel Taylor. Price 3s. 6d. 








ANSWERS TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications have been received from tiie Rev. Messrs. Orme. — 

an.—Vowles.—R. Wardlaw.— Cobbin.—Thornton.— Walter Scott.— J. A. 
James. — Harris.—S8. Sleigh.— Durant.—Mitchell, Market Harborough. —Great- 
head.—Philipps.— Holmes, Wisbeach. — R. Philip.— Shepherd.—Page.—Wil- 
liams.— Lacey.— Bidlake. —-Thomas. —Hooper. 

Also from Rex.— A Layman.—K.— S —s, Hadleigh.— C. C.— Astrop.— Wilson. 
H. Martin. —A Decided Congregationalist.— Homertonian.—D. B.—J. F. 
Dawlish.—A. K.—Constant Reader. 

Lunetta’s paper on a Plurality of Worlds, is inadmissible. 

Several respected correspondents are informed that the delay in the appearance 
of their papers, does not imply a rejection of them. They will appear shortly. 
The interest of this work depends on variety, and this can be secured guly by 
a copious supply of Materials. 

The recently announced publication on the Wolverhampton Case not having yet 
made its appearance, the review of the pamphlets in relation to that subject is 


postponed. ‘ 

We insert the following note from the Editor of the Evangelical Magazine; and 
must intreat our Correspondents to be correct in the information they send us. 
No anonymous intelligence is received by the Editors of this Magazine. 


To the Editors of the Congregational Magazine. Camberwell, Dec. 23, 1818. 

Sir ;—In your Supplement you have mentioned our friends, Campbell and 
Philip, being in a ship not “ sea-worthy” in a great storm, and on the point of going 
into another vessel, and that vessel being lost. Now, of all this the Missionary 
Society has no information ; and I suspect that you have been deceived by your 
(mistaken) informant. The fact is, that the mast was discovered to be decayed, 
that'they put back into Liverpool, got a new mast, and sailed again in three days 
inthe same ship. Your's, &c. G.BurpeEr. 

*,” The Su; for last year with Indexes, List of Ordinations, Chapels 
Opened, &c, &e, was published on the 19th of December last, and may be had 
at the Publisher's. 

Our friends will have the goodness to circulate the enclosed papers, announcing 
the existence and design of this. publication: a farther supply of which for that 
purpose, if requested, will be furnished by the publisher. 


Tilling and Hughes, Printers, Chelsea. 





